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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN.’ 


The Catholics of Belgium have always been thoroughly 
alive to the paramount importance of a highly organized 
system of education for the defence and preservation of the 
faith. As far back as 1758 the attempt of the Emperor Joseph 
II to wrest from the bishops the control of the education of 
the clergy was one of the principal causes which led to the 
‘‘Révolution Brabanconne.’’ And when in 1829, King Wil- 
liam of Holland attempted the same thing, the Catholics of 
Belgium united with the Liberals in asserting their consti- 
tutional rights, a patriotic movement which brought about a 
new revolution and resulted in the establishment of Belgian 
independence. On December 13, 1830, Mgr. de Méan, Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Mechlin, addressed the National Congress 
then engaged in preparing the Constitution of the kingdom 
and urged it ‘‘to guarantee to the Catholic Church that full 
and perfect liberty which alone can ensure its peace and 
prosperity.’’ The first liberty which the Cardinal demanded 
after freedom of worship was freedom of education. ‘‘Re- 
ligion,’’ he said, ‘‘is so closely and necessarily bound up 
with education that there can be no freedom for one without 
freedom for the other. The Congress should therefore es- 
tablish full and unrestricted freedom of education; it should 
guard against all interference from the government and it: 


1The author of this article is a professor in the Department of Law in the 
University of Louvain, and an author of much distinction. [Ep1ror.] 
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should leave to the courts alone the duty of repressing all 
abuses in matters of education.”’ 

This program was adopted in all its details by the Con- 
stitutional Congress, and article 17 of the Belgian Consti- 
tution declares: ‘‘Education is free; all interference by the 
government is prohibited; the punishment of offences shall 
be regulated solely by law.’’ The Catholics of Belgium made 
abundant use of this liberty. They established and still main- 
tain thousands of primary schools, more than one hundred 
colleges for secondary education, classical and technical, and 
above all a university—the University of Louvain—for many 
years the only one in the world that could justly claim the 
title of Catholic. 

The bishops of Belgium quickly realized that it was not 
sufficient to erect large numbers of primary schools for the 
Christian education of the poorer classes, nor to offer to the 
children of the wealthier classes an advanced education in 
colleges or institutions whose teaching should be thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of Christianity. As early as 1833, the 
Belgian hierarchy, assembled at Mechlin, resolved to establish 
a university. The authorization of the Holy See was given 
by a brief of Gregory XVI, December 13, 1833. The organic 
statutes were promulgated June 11, 1834, and the new uni- 
versity was opened November 4, of the same year, at Mechlin. 
It was soon removed to the old university town of Belgium, 
Louvain, eleven miles from Mechlin. Louvain offered to the 
young institution the prestige and fame of a former university, 
and the city authorities placed at disposal of the bishops the 
almost gratuitous use of some of the many buildings formerly 
devoted to education, and which had become public property. 
The bishops readily accepted such desirable proposals, and 
on December 1, 1835, the Catholic University was installed at 
Louvain. The establishment of an institution for higher edu- 
cation was an act of courage and splendid confidence in a 
small country with only four millions of inhabitants, with 
limited means, scarcely freed from the throes of a revolution 
and whose permanent existence was yet questionable. The 
bishops showed their trust in Providence and their reliance 
on the strong faith of the Belgian people. 
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The University thus established by the bishops of Bel- 
gium, includes, according to the customary organization of 
European universities, five faculties: Theology, Law, Philos- 
ophy, Letters, and Sciences. It is placed under the authority 
and supervision of the Belgian hierarchy. The management 
is entrusted to a Rector Magnificus, selected from the clergy; 
his appointment and removal rest solely with the bishops. 
The professors, whose number is not limited by the statutes 
and is regulated only by the needs of the institution, are also 
appointed by the bishops on the nomination of the Rector, in 
such a way that the bishops must either accept or reject 
candidates thus proposed and cannot initiate any appoint- 
ments. The professors are divided according to faculties. 
The full (ordinary) professors of each faculty choose their 
own dean and secretary, and determine the courses of study 
subject to the approval of the Rector. The Vice-Rector, who 
is especially charged with the discipline of the students; the 
deans of the faculties and the secretary of the University make 
up the regular Council of the Rector which meets every month, 
to place before the Rector the wishes and requirements of 
the faculties, to advise with him, and to decide certain questions. 

The bold and confident spirit of enterprise which ani- 
mated the founders of the university in 1834 was transmitted 
to all those who subsequently presided over its destinies. 
During many years they found it necessary to devote all 
their attention and all their resources to the organization 
of the five faculties, in order to ensure the life and activity 
of these essential elements of the University. Even when 
success was assured, and the continued existence of the Uni- 
versity was certain, the increasing number of students re- 
quired a development of the program of studies, and an in- 
crease in the number of professors. The time had not yet 
come for the establishment of distinct institutes for the teach- 
ing of special branches, nor for the erection of new buildings. 
So far the colleges of the old university proved amply suffi- 
cient for all needs. 

Within the last thirty years, however, under the pressure 
of modern needs, the University has undergone an almost 
complete transformation. It will forever be creditable to the 
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Rectors who governed the University and the hierarchy which 
controlled it that they understood so well the need for indis- 
pensable enlargements and reforms, that they so well met, and 
even forestalled, the march of progress in the organization and 
methods of education. In the last quarter of a century the 
special schools annexed to the faculties have enlarged the 
domain of investigation and of technical instruction, while 
the teaching in the various faculties and departments has 
been transformed by the introduction of new methods. 

The starting point of this movement for extension and 
renovation was the celebrated Congress of Mechlin, in 1863, 
which exercised such an enormous influence on the lives and 
activities of the Catholics of Belgium. This congress for- 
mulated the wish that the plan of studies in the University 
should be perfected by adding to the Faculty of Sciences 
special Schools of Civil Engineering, Mines, and Industry. 
This was a great and difficult task, for it meant the complete 
organization of an entirely new department. However, by 
the end of the year 1867, it was already accomplished. Nine 
years later, 1876, another School was established, that of 
Agriculture. Its need was apparent; for the competition of 
the New World had revealed the necessity of substituting 
scientific processes for the old traditional and haphazard 
methods of agriculture. The University wished to offer to 
the great landed proprietors, as well as to the farmers, a 
school which would be a center of study and research for the 
advance of agriculture, and which would afford to their sons 
an education at once sound and liberal. Thenceforward, the 
movement of extension and transformation in the University 
made rapid strides; in 1882, the University established a 
special course in Thomistic Philosophy, which, by degrees, 
has developed into the Institut Supérieur de Philosophie and 
the Séminaire de Léon XIII. In 1888 a School of Brewing 
was annexed to the Agricultural Institute. In 1892 a School 
of Political and Social Science, and in 1898 a School of Com- 
mercial Science, were opened in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Law. In 1900 an Electro-Mechanical Institute 
rounded out appropriately the studies of the Schools of 
Mining and Civil Engineering. 
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During the same time, however, the methods of teaching 
underwent a complete change in the main departments. 
Thus in the Faculty of Medicine and in the Faculty of Sci- 
ences the experimental gradually replaced the lecture system, 
while practical conferences and ‘‘seminars’’ gave to the stu- 
dents of Law and Philosophy an opportunity for personal 
investigation and individual research. The general adoption 
of the experimental method naturally required the transfor- 
mation and the enlargement of the University equipment; 
the old buildings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
could hardly be adapted to such unforeseen demands. More 
space was needed, also new buildings better suited to the 
purposes of modern education. In providing for these new 
buildings difficult problems presented themselves to the aca- 
demic authorities. The colleges of the old University are 
scattered in narrow and crooked streets in the heart of a very 
ancient town. It was impossible, or at least too expensive, 
to build beside the old structures; there are naturally no 
vacant spaces in a city whose narrow territory had long been 
enclosed and fortified. However, these difficult conditions 
did not daunt those who presided over the destinies of the 
University. It was a case where expense and effort were 
necessary if they were to maintain education in a Catholic 
University on the same level with that of its rivals; courage 
and sacrifice were called for and they were forthcoming. 
The last twenty-five years have witnessed the erection and 
organization of the following Institutes: The Justus Lipsius 
College for the students of medicine and the sciences, the 
Rega Institute which contains the Laboratories for Histology 
and Physiological Chemistry, the Agronomic Institute, the 
Pharmaceutical Laboratory, the Institut Vésale with its Dis- 
secting Amphitheatre, the Museums of Anatomy and Hygiene, 
the Laboratory of Neurology, the Carnoy Institute including 
the Laboratories of Microscopy and Cytology, of Compara- 
tive Animal and Vegetable Histology, of Embryology, Micro- 
biology, and Biological Chemistry. To these were added the 
Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, the Bacteriological Insti- 
tute, and the Electro-Mechanical Institute. During this time, 
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the already existing Laboratories of Chemistry and Physics, 
the Museums of Geology, Paleontology and Anthropology, and 
the Geological Museum were so increased or transformed as to 
become in many cases almost new institutions. 

Finally, this period is conspicuous by the extension of 
the program of studies and the development of practical 
courses in the Faculties of Law and Philosophy. The Cath- 
olic University of Louvain has often taken the lead in the 
creation of these new branches of study. Thus in 1886 the 
Faculty of Philosophy inaugurated a radical change in philo- 
logical studies which the Act of 1490 afterwards imposed 
upon all the Belgian universities. Again, in 1892 and 1898, 
Louvain showed the other universities of Belgium the way 
to organize instruction in political, social and commercial 
sciences. 
~ The establishment at Louvain of practical courses and of 
seminars for research work, really antedates the last quarter 
of a century; more than fifty years ago, the ‘‘Oriental School’’ 
produced works which spread its reputation throughout the 
world. 

This is not the place to enumerate the many associations 
formed by the students of the various departments in which 
are presented works of a scientific or a literary character; the 
chief object of these societies is to train the students in the 
art of public speaking. The Societas Philologa, established in 
1873, is the oldest of the actual practical conferences, all of 
which have sprung up within the last twenty years. At pres- 
ent there are attached to the Faculty of Philosophy and Let- 
ters, besides the Societas Philologa, a Conference for the 
History of Greek and Latin Literature, and a Conference for 
Romance Philology, a Circle for the History of Art and 
Archeology, divided into two sections, one for Classical and 
the other for Christian Art; a Circle for History, likewise 
divided into two sections, one for Ancient and the other for 
Modern History. The Historical Seminar is subdivided into 
a section for historical discussions, a section for practical 
research work on medieval institutions, and a section for the 
critical examination of sources. To the School of Political 
and Social Sciences belong the Seminar for Social Economy, 
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the Seminar for Constitutional and Political Science, and the 
Seminar for Diplomatic History. 

Throughout this marvellous development the authorities 
of the University have always held in view the two-fold pur- 
pose which a true University must follow. They sought, in- 
deed, to enlarge and strengthen the various branches leading 
to a liberal education, and to give sound technical instruction 
to future lawyers, doctors, engineers. But they also aimed at 
something higher, to encourage and foster the disinterested 
study of pure science, and to promote scientific research and 
progress in all directions. Thus, beside the special Schools 
of Civil Engineering and Mining and the Commercial School 
devoted to professional studies, the University established the 
Institut Supérieur de Philosophie and the School of Political 
and Social Science with the sole aim of acquainting its stu- 
dents with the methods and the results already attained in 
these branches. So, too, while the Electro-Mechanical Insti- 
tute aims chiefly at giving future engineers a technical train- 
ing, the various laboratories of the Carnoy Institute are spe- 
cially organized with a view to research and advanced work in 
Microbiology, Cytology, Histology and Biological Chemistry. 
Moreover, all the laboratories attached to the Medical and 
Scientific departments are intended for a double purpose: 
on the one hand to enable the students to familiarize them- 
selves with the experimental method by the direct observation 
of natural phenomena, and on the other hand to supply profes- 
sors and a few chosen students with the experimental ma- 
terial for detailed investigation that is necessary for scientific 
research and discovery. Finally, nearly all the above- 
mentioned Seminars and Circles are devoted to the study of 
pure science. 

At the present time there are in the University of Louvain 
ninety-eight professors and twelve instructors, who are not, 
strictly speaking, professors. Among these men there are 
at least twenty whose entire academic activity is absorbed by 
studies and scientific research entirely unconnected with pro- 
fessional education. 

The bishops of Belgium thoroughly understood the su- 
preme necessity of a center of the highest scientific culture. 
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In an age which carries the love of science to the point of 
fanaticism, it is necessary for Catholics to give positive proof 
that they do not dread science; that on the contrary, they love 
it because they love truth; that they can cultivate and ad- 
vance it. Today, when their beliefs are assailed from all 
sides and on all grounds, Catholics should have men well 
armed and thoroughly prepared to repel all onslaughts from 
whatever side they come, from philosophy, philology, history, 
or the natural sciences. The best guarantees of the life and 
success of a university will always be its scientific prestige, 
the strength of its institutions, the fame of its professors and 
the high standing of its graduates. 

The history of the University of Louvain proves the truth 
of this assertion. When the University opened its courses in 
1834, it numbered only eighty-six students; six years later, 
in 1840, when the organization of the five faculties was com- 
pleted, the students numbered five hundred and twenty-eight. 
Twenty-five years later, in 1865, the student-roll amounted 
to only seven hundred and sixty-eight. But scarcely had the 
University entered on its new period of extension and trans- 


formation when the number of its students began to increase 
with rapidity. The following figures exhibit this develop- 
ment, first by periods of five years, and then for the last five 
years separately: 


In 


ce 


** 1904 
In 1905 it is expected that the number will reach 2,200. 
* About this time, through accidental causes, the number of students in all 


the Belgian universities was considerably reduced, though the reduction was 
least noticeable at Louvain. 
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Nothing shows better the excellent results of the develop- 
ment of strictly scientific studies than the increase in the 
number of foreign students. Twenty years ago, in 1884, the 
register of the University of Louvain showed only ninety-one 
students from abroad; most of these belonged to the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, the Danubian principalities, or the 
Central or Southern American republics—states, in a word, 
or countries that did not yet possess fully organized uni- 
versities. The central and western countries of Europe were 
scarcely represented. Germany sent six students, England 
six, France six, Holland ten, Italy one, Switzerland one. 
Today, since the fame of its scientific institutes has been es- 
tablished and made known abroad, its foreign students have 
greatly multiplied. They numbered two hundred and forty- 
eight in 1904, and will be still further increased during the 
present year. Moreover, most of these foreign students come 
from countries which possess old and renowned universities 
of their own. Thus in 1904 the university-roll included thirty- 
two Germans, sixteen Englishmen, thirty-three Frenchmen, 
fifty-six Hollanders, four Italians and three Swiss. These 
students evidently come to Louvain in order to pursue scien- 
tific studies and not to seek a strictly professional education, 
since their degrees would hardly admit them to practice in 
their own countries. Finally, it is a source of pleasure, and 
very gratifying to the university, to observe the slow but 
continuous increase in the number of its American students; 
from five, in 1884, it reached fourteen in 1891, and fifteen in 
1902, 1903, 1904. 

It is owing to this constant zeal for scientific progress that 
the University of Louvain maintains the first rank among the 
Belgian universities. There are in Belgium besides the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, two universities established and organized 
by the State, and richly supported from the public treasury ; 
there is, moreover, a Free University at Brussels, the anti- 
religious tendencies of which place it in direct opposition to 
the University of Louvain, and which receives grants of money 
from the city of Brussels and from the province of Brabant. 
The student-roll for the year 1903 in these universities showed : 
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Louvain 2,148 Liége 
Brussels 1,054 Ghent 


The figures for Liége, that approximate those of Louvain, 
exhibit mainly the numerous students attracted by the well- 
established reputation of its School of Mines, which in 1903 
was attended by more than 1,000 students. 

How does the University of Louvain meet the enormous 
expenses required for the organization, the maintenance and 
the development of its numerous scientific institutions? How 
does it provide for the yearly outlay in salaries to its 110 
professors and instructors and to its many employees, and for 
the extraordinary demands made upon it for the building, 
furnishing and equipment of the new institutes? Judging 
by the appropriation made for the government universities 
the yearly expenses of a university in Belgium ought to 
amount to about 1,500,000 franes ($300,000). The total sum 
obtained each year by the University of Louvain from the 
students for matriculation, tuition, and examination fees, is 
about 350,000 or 400,000 frances. Hence more than a million 
frances ($200,000) must be found each year in order to meet 
the ordinary needs of the University. It would seem also that 
during the last twenty years more than 5,000,000 francs 
($1,000,000) have been expended in acquiring new property, 
in erecting new buildings, in the equipment of new and the 
enlargement of old laboratories. 

A special difficulty here confronts the University. It has 
no charter of incorporation and does not constitute, according 
to the terminology of civil law, a ‘‘personne civile.’’ It fol- 
lows that the University can accept no bequests and no dona- 
tions by legal conveyance, nor any endowments whatsoever ; 
it is thus deprived of very valuable sources of income. 
This condition offers, moreover, an almost insuperable ob- 
stacle to the enlargement of the university buildings. It 
seems that the university as such cannot, from a legal stand- 
point, acquire or possess an inch of land, or strictly speaking 
a single piece of furniture. When it was about to erect insti- 
tutes and laboratories, the University was compelled to find 
reliable men who consented to loan their names and to appear 
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in the deeds and before the courts as proprietors of the new 
university buildings. This condition is becoming more and 
more delicate and involved, in proportion to the increase in 
the number of university institutes of all kinds. <A bill laid 
before the Belgian Parliament proposes to incorporate both 
the University of Louvain and the Free University of Brus- 
sels, but this is so far no more than a proposal, and one which 
meets with opposition and hesitation in various quarters. 
Lacking as it does the legal right to hold property, to re- 
ceive degrees, bequests or donations, the University has not 
been able to accumulate any capital whose income would en- 
able it to provide for the larger part of its expenses. It is 
compelled to live and work in a precarious way, trusting to the 
charity and generosity of the Catholics of Belgium. More- 
over, its resources are not drawn from a small group of 
wealthy Catholics, but from the mass of the people. Belgium 
is not a country of huge fortunes and newly acquired riches; 
its wealth is scattered rather widely among a large number. 
There are, indeed, large fortunes in Belgium and many have 
grown rich in trade or manufacture. As a rule, however, it is 
not in such quarters that the University of Louvain looks for 
sympathy and aid. It finds them more frequently in old fam- 
ilies whose wealth has descended through several generations. 
This means that the university can rarely expect really im- 
portant bequests. It looks upon donations of 25,000 or even 
10,000 francs as something extraordinary. It is consequently 
the numerous small donations contributed by all classes in 
Belgium which enable it to meet the heavy demands for its 
ordinary sustenance. Every year on the first and second 
Sunday in Lent, a special collection is taken up for the benefit 
of the University at all the services in all the chapels and 
churches of Belgium. In this connection the generosity of the 
clergy of Belgium is deserving of special notice. Every 
Belgian priest, notwithstanding the many demands made 
upon him for the maintenance of schools, and of the charitable 
or social institutions under his direction or connected with 
his parish, considers it an honor to make a yearly contribution 
for the support of the Catholic University. Moreover, the 
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bishops never fail to place at its disposal all their available 
resources. 

The University of Louvain can justly claim that it has 
always proved itself worthy of this noble popular devotion 
and unfailing generosity. The Church in Belgium occupies 
to-day a position which might justly be envied by any of the 
Catholic countries of Europe. It has encountered enemies 
as determined, aggressive, and relentless as can be found any- 
where and has experienced all the assaults made elsewhere on 
the Catholic Church. If it has been victorious in repelling 
these attacks, and has emerged triumphant from the fiercest 
combats, its success is largely owing to the University of 
Louvain which prepared for it many generations of cham- 
pions and defenders, learned, clever, full of zeal, tenacity 
and the spirit of self-sacrifice. The graduates of Louvain 
can be found to-day in every part of Belgium, in all the pro- 
fessions and the higher walks of life, always ready to defend 
the rights and interests of the Church and to devote them- 
selves to the foundation, management, and support of Catholic 
works. They are the best helpers of the priests in the organi- 
zation or maintenance of works of religion, education and 
charity. Above all, the University has largely contributed to 
create and keep alive a solid unity amongst the Catholics of 
Belgium, whom differences of interest, of race, and language 
might otherwise have separated. It brings together every 
year young men from all parts of the country, and unites stu- 
dents from the various provinces in the ties of college friend- 
ship. In this way every one of them can at least learn to 
know and understand the sentiments and even the prejudices 
of the others. It may be said, therefore, that the Catholic 
University of Louvain is not only a great center of scientific 
work and a fruitful source of Catholic life, but that it is at 
the same time a powerful element of national unity. 

Lton Dupriez. 





PSYCHICAL DISPOSITIONS IN EDUCATION. 


Mental processes, after their disappearance from the field 
of consciousness, leave in the mind permanent traces of their 
passage. This is evidenced not only by the fact of memory, 
by the power of reviving and recognizing past impressions, 
but also by the influence which present mental activity exer- 
cises on the future activity and attitude of the mind. That 
our present process, our views of things, our theoretical and 
practical judgments, our character, our whole personality, de- 
pend on past processes and are largely determined by them 
may be inferred even from a superficial study of mind. 

In the interval that elapses between the first appearance 
of a mental state and its revival in consciousness, something 
must have remained, else reproduction and recognition would 
be impossible. Psychologists commonly hold that the mental 
state does not persist. A mental process is essentially con- 
scious and transitory; what remains is unconscious and per- 
manent. Hence to speak of an unconscious idea seems con- 
tradictory. In the same manner, mental habit does not consist 
in the persistence of the action which we call habitual. Fa- 
cility in performing certain actions results from the repetition 
of these actions, but is not identical with them. In memory 
and habit, what the mind preserves is not the idea or the 
action, but rather the effect of the actual process. This, if 
referred to the past process in which it has its origin, may be 
called a trace or a vestige. Considered in its more important 
aspect, namely, its future results, it is an aptitude, a tendency, 
or better, a disposition. 

Needless to say, the theory of psychical dispositions is 
not a new discovery—any more than the facts which it seeks 
to account for. It may have received different names, but in 
substance it is as old as psychology itself. In our time, how- 
ever, it has been elaborated with more care, and stated with 
greater precision. Nor is the term ‘‘psychical disposition,”’’ 
commonly used to-day, of recent origin, but it has acquired a 
more restricted and more clearly defined signification. 
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By psychical disposition we mean a permanent change or 
modification of the mind. It results from some past activity 
and tends to influence future states. It is the essential basis 
of memory and of mental habit. The existence of physio- 
logical dispositions also is admitted, and their importance is 
fully recognized. It cannot be denied that the organism pre- 
serves traces and dispositions of past functions. But these 
are insufficient to explain mental processes such as conscious 
reproduction and recognition. They account only for the 
sequence and character of organic functions, and conscious- 
ness cannot be explained by these. The materialistic position 
which regards the relation of body and mind as that of cause 
and effect, is generally abandoned to-day. 

At the same time, the concept of a substantial soul distinct 
from the mental processes is also commonly set aside as 
unnecessary, unscientific and antiquated. We have conscious 
states running parallel to brain processes; their series to- 
gether with their various relations of dependence is supposed 
to constitute the whole mind. Once this view is accepted, 
there is a special need of physical dispositions. They are the 
indispensable substitute for the substantial soul; they are 
asked to furnish the explanation of the facts of memory, 
mental facilitation, unity and continuity of the mental life, 
permanence and identity of the self notwithstanding the unin- 
terrupted flux of its states. To use F. H. Bradley’s state- 
ment: ‘‘The soul is the dispositions which it has acquired.’’ 

A question naturally suggests itself: Is this theory con- 
sistent? Can the affirmation of psychical dispositions be 
reconciled with the denial of the soul? If the dispositions 
are to be real, is not the substantial soul their necessary sup- 
port? This question I have tried to answer elsewhere,’ and 
the discussion led to the following dilemma: Either admit 
psychical dispositions,—and then, to be consistent, you must 
also admit that the mind is a substantial, personal agent that 
ean be ‘‘disposed.’’ Or, if you reject the soul, psychical dis- 
positions have nothing whereon to stand; they cease to be 
real explanations; they become mere words and abstractions. 

In the present paper my purpose is to suggest briefly the 


*“ The Theory of Psychical Dispositions ” reviewed in this number, p. 124. 
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application of the theory of dispositions to the theory and 
practice of education. Not that the concept of dispositions 
gives us any new principles of education, but that it is the real 
groundwork of the principles which are commonly received. 
It is when considered in the light of psychical dispositions that 
such principles have their real value and their true educa- 
tional import. 

Before proceeding further it is necessary to recall to mind 
some of the conclusions of psychology respecting psychical 
dispositions. The function of a disposition is a vicarious one. 
It takes the place of an idea which has disappeared from con- 
sciousness, and makes the revival of that idea possible. It 
is therefore essentially potential, and derives its value from 
the effects which it can produce. Let us suppose that two men 
have in consciousness exactly the same actual contents. Yet 
we know that their minds differ greatly. The actual contents 
of consciousness are a very small part of the mind, and, taken 
in themselves, have comparatively little value. Far more 
important is the power to acquire and revive ideas, to perceive 
their relations; and all this is potential. The real worth of 
man, both intellectual and moral, is found in his latent pos- 
sibilities. 

The disposition enables the mind to reproduce an idea 
similar to one that has disappeared from consciousness. But 
this is not its only result; it also influences the production 
of other ideas, and gives them a certain tone and character. 
It may not be possible to analyze in all their details the reasons 
why several individuals will view the same thing differently, 
nor why that same thing will suggest to their respective minds 
ideas that may have very little in common. It is certain, how- 
ever, that these differences depend on the dispositions which 
previous processes have left in the mind. It is because of 
these dispositions that men frequently fail to understand one 
another, or that they pass different judgments on the same 
book, speech or argument. We say that our appreciations 
and points of view depend on our character and on our frame 
of mind. What is that but another name for dispositions 


which have remained from past mental processes? 
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From this it already appears that, since they are so im- 
portant in psychology, dispositions will also be essential to 
education. Education means two things. First, it implies 
the storing of the mind with useful information, both theo- 
retical and practical; it means the power of acquiring, retain- 
ing and recalling to mind the knowledge of facts and laws of 
the physical and of the moral order. In the second place, it 
means an increase of power and the full development and 
harmonious working of all the faculties. The aim of education 
is to fit man for his special vocation, and at the same time to 
enable him to reach the end common to all human life: the 
perfection of his faculties, the knowing of the true, the loving 
of the good, the striving after all that is upright and noble. 

All human faculties must be educated. We enter life 
without any innate knowledge, and with faculties that are 
only in a rudimentary state. They must be developed and 
adapted to serve their purpose in life. And, as man is a 
most complex agent, this development must take place accord- 
ing to due proportions. The respective importance and sub- 
ordination of the activities must be preserved. 

Nature provides for the earliest education of the child. 
In the infant the higher functions of the mind are wanting 
altogether. The senses are far from what they are in the 
adult with regard to range, accuracy, discrimination. The 
movements are not voluntarily codrdinated, nor has habit as 
yet facilitated them. We are so accustomed to the use of our 
‘‘educated’’ faculties that we can form no adequate idea of 
their early functions in the infant. But nature has provided 
the necessary conditions of development: the external objects 
on which activity can be exercised, and the internal impulse 
to act. There begins at once a progress that depends on 
natural circumstances and surroundings. Little by little, ex- 
ercise increases the facility in acting and the perfection of 
the action. Soon, in addition to the senses, the higher mental 
functions begin to appear, at first very indistinct, then gradu- 
ally growing in importance. 

At this point nature must be helped and directed. Its 
share in education, though fundamental, is nevertheless in- 
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sufficient. Within ourselves, side by side with innate apti- 
tudes and tendencies to good actions, we find many germs of 
evil. Outside, we find objects and events that exercise an 
influence detrimental to the perfect education of our faculties. 
Both the internal and the external factors of development 
must be selected and controlled. This is the task incumbent 
chiefly on parents and teachers. The work is urgent and 
must be begun early, for we know that in proportion as the 
child grows older, it becomes more difficult to correct bad 
habits, and to develop those that are good and useful. To 
direct the faculties of the child from the beginning is much 
easier than to turn them from the path which they have been 
accustomed to follow. 

Nature and the lessons received from others are essential 
to education, but of themselves they would never complete it. 
I know that a young man who has graduated in a college 
is said to have completed his education. It should be said 
rather that he has just acquired the necessary foundation of 
it, the power to interpret and profit by his own experience. 
Experience is our best and most successful teacher. It is con- 
crete, real and actual for ourselves, whereas the lessons of 
others are always abstract, and the pupil sees their applica- 
tion only in a more or less distant future. If previous train- 
ing has fitted a man to profit by his daily experience, this will 
be a better means of progress than any lessons he might re- 
ceive from others. 

All progress, all education, all mental development evi- 
dently supposes the persistence of dispositions. Unless transi- 
tory processes leave traces that affect the future, education 
becomes impossible. That exercise strengthens the faculties 
is known from personal experience, and this implies that 
exercise modifies the faculty. If mental states were like 
sparks thrown off by an engine, giving forth their light for 
a few instants and then disappearing completely, how could 
the past influence the present? How could the present prepare 
the future? The retention of knowledge and the acquisition 
of habits are directly based on the theory of dispositions. 
From this we are led to distinguish a twofold function of 
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dispositions: one being the possibility of recalling an idea to 
consciousness, of acquiring knowledge,—as such they are the 
basis of memory ; the other, an increase of energy, an attitude, 
a habit, that results from the activity exercised,—as such they 
are the basis of mental habituation and mental power. 

Limiting ourselves at present to the general idea of edu- 
cation, we may reduce the importance of dispositions to the 
three following points. They are the unconscious substitutes 
of conscious ideas. They accumulate unconsciously past con- 
scious effort. Finally, they mean an increase of power. 

Only some few ideas can be present in consciousness at the 
same time, and the present idea will soon disappear to be 
followed by others. No amount of effort will succeed in keep- 
ing the same idea before the mind, even for a comparatively 
short time. And yet if it is to serve any future purpose, 
there must be, after its disappearance, some disposition left 
in the mind, by means of which it can be recalled when needed 
A mirror reflects the images of objects, but no trace is left, 
no disposition remains once the objects have been removed. 
The mirror will not reflect the same image unless the same 
object be brought before it again. We can hardly realize the 
pitiful condition of a mind which would have no power of re- 
calling past ideas. Judgment, reasoning, speech, would be 
impossible, since they suppose memory. Mental states would 
be a disconnected series of units bearing no relation whatever 
to one another. The fact of memory shows that past ideas 
have left dispositions on which the possibility of revival de- 
pends. The perception of present objects would avail but 
little were it not for the power of using ideas of objects that 
are absent. 

Habit also, which is of primary importance in education, 
is based on acquired dispositions. Any action, especially if 
it is complex, requires at first many conscious efforts. Each 
element, each successive step of the action, must be thought 
of separately, and must be the object of distinct attention and 
of special effort. Frequent repetition makes this less and 
less necessary, until finally the action becomes automatic. 
Once it is started, all its elements, which at first were felt 
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separately in consciousness, follow of themselves uncon- 
sciously. Thus habit means economy of time and of conscious 
effort. From our present point of view it implies that con- 
scious effort is not merely effective for the present, but also 
for future action. It has left an unconscious disposition the 
effects of which are clearly seen when the action is performed 
again. The energy of the mind can then be applied in over- 
coming new difficulties, and thus actions of increasing diff- 
culty and complexity can be successfully undertaken. 

Although they are unconscious, or rather because they are 
unconscious, psychical dispositions are the essential factors 
of mental life, of all progress and development. Without 
them a mental process, once past, would be utterly lost and 
of no value to the mind. The present would have no meaning, 
since it derives its significance from associations with the 
past and from the anticipation of the future. The grouping 
of dispositions forms our general attitude and bent of mind. 
They are the unseen spring that impels to certain actions, the 
secret power that moulds the mind and influences the whole 
activity. They may become so strong as to take complete 
control of the mind, and make all attempts at resistance use- 
less. Hence in all activity, it is not so much the present 
transitory process that is worthy of attention as the lasting 
effect which it will produce. 

So far we have spoken in general of the importance of 
psychical dispositions in all mental development. We must 
now give a more detailed account of their bearing on certain 
well-known educational principles. The educator’s mission is 
to teach the child and form its mind, to give instruction and 
education, to make the child acquire knowledge, and to see 
that the faculties, while growing and developing, take the 
right direction. These two ends cannot be separated; the 
teaching must be done in such a way as to develop and form 
the pupil’s mind. While imparting useful information, it is 
necessary to see what effect it will have on the general culture 
of all the faculties. 

We may state at once that the net result of mental education 
consists in the psychical dispositions acquired. That which 
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is true of physical culture is true also of the education of the 
mind. What is the purpose of bodily exercise? It is not 
merely the performing of actions that involve difficulty or 
afford pleasure. These are only means to an end, and that 
end is to acquire a certain bodily disposition: strength, skill, 
health, grace of deportment and the like. Various exercises 
are selected and practiced in order to develop these general 
dispositions, or such are chosen as will be conducive to some 
special end or disposition. The real value of exercise is not 
in the actual and immediate result, but in its future and 
lasting effect on the organism. To this, therefore, special 
attention is due. It is also necessary to consider the present 
disposition of the body in order to avoid overtaxing it or 
imposing exercises which, though beneficial to some, are not 
proportioned to the actual strength and endurance of others. 

The same is true of mental education. Besides the value 
of the lessons in themselves, the teacher must always have in 
view the aptitude of the pupil to grasp them, and the future 
effect they will have on his mind. Considering only the con- 
tents themselves of the knowledge imparted, whatever is true 
might be taught, since all truth is the object of the intelli- 
gence. But not all truths are equally important. Some are 
of absolute necessity for the good conduct of life, others are 
more or less useful, and others finally can be termed the 
luxuries of the mind. All this must be taken into considera- 
tion. But it is not enough to look at the absolute value of the 
materials; they must be considered in relation to the differ- 
ent classes of pupils, and first of all it must be ascertained 
whether the mind is apt to receive them. In other words, the 
teacher must know the pupil’s dispositions, both innate and 
acquired, and adapt himself to these in his methods and 
teaching. Otherwise the present lesson will be an isolated 
unit, and have no significance whatever for the pupil. The 
teacher’s efficiency depends on, and is in proportion to, his 
ability in entering the child’s world of experience, and in 
bringing his explanations to the level of each mind. 

It will not suffice to consider the present disposition of 
the pupil’s mind. Even if the lesson is easily understood, 
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the teacher must know what future effect it will produce, and 
how it will affect the mind. He has to see that the disposi- 
tion which is left will not be a hindrance to future teaching, 
that it will not interfere with, but contribute to, mental de- 
velopment, and that, even if it perfects the intellect, it will 
not be injurious to other faculties. The educator should imi- 
tate the physician who, when prescribing food or remedies 
for a patient, does not consider only their nutritive or restora- 
tive virtue, but also the actual disposition of the organism, 
and thus foresees what the future effects are likely to be. 
Having ascertained the value of the remedy, its beneficial 
effect on the patient, the proper quantity to be administered, 
he must moreover be certain that it will not have any noxious 
effect on other organic functions, that it will not be an ob- 
stacle, but a help, to an effect which he intends to produce 
in the future with another remedy or treatment. 

In like manner, the teacher sees the child day after day, 
and, besides giving true information, he must endeavor by 
to-day’s lesson to prepare the mind for future studies. Fail- 
ure sometimes comes from the fact that the teacher him- 
self has attended too exclusively to the present. He has not 
disposed the mind for the future; or he has even placed 
positive obstacles which in various degrees prevent future 
lessons from reaching the mind. A worse result may follow 
from the imprudent teaching of certain facts or laws which 
are of such a nature as to bewilder the child’s imagination, 
excite beyond measure certain feelings and emotions, weaken 
or mislead the will. They are true, but they are not to be 
taught to all indiscriminately, nor to all in the same manner. 
See the practice of Saint Paul who did not preach at once to 
all men the highest and most sublime doctrines for the recep- 
tion of which their minds were not prepared. ‘‘I gave you 
milk to drink, not meat, for you were not able as yet.’’ Milk, 
he says elsewhere, is for little children, ‘‘but strong meat is 
for the perfect.’’ The teacher also must accommodate his 
lessons to the minds of those for whom they are intended. 
He must above all remember that the present lesson will leave 
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a permanent effect that may have the most serious conse- 
quences for the pupil’s future life. 

When the pupil knows the lesson, there remains in the 
mind the power to recall it. The acquisition of knowledge is 
generally conceived as the storing of ideas in memory. But 
this storing in memory does not mean that ideas will always 
be present in the mind. It means that we always retain the 
power to revive and use them. The mind must not be con- 
ceived as a receptacle, as a storehouse, of greater or smaller 
dimensions, in which ideas are to be collected. The fact that 
it is never filled up, and that, if properly trained, it becomes 
capable of always receiving new ideas, shows the falsity of 
such a conception. No limit can be assigned to its power of 
knowing, and this again shows that the potential, and not the 
actual, element is paramount in the mind’s development. We 
may speak of memory as a treasure of ideas, but we must 
remember that this is a metaphor. Memory is not like a purse 
or a safe in which a certain quantity of money can be laid 
up for future use, and from which, after many years, the very 
same coins can be taken out without loss or gain. It is rather 
like our modern banking system. Money is not deposited in 
a bank to remain idle; nor does a man expect to receive the 
identical coins or bills he has deposited, but only their equiva- 
lents. Meanwhile the capital circulates, serves various pur- 
poses, is used for different schemes. Substitutes and equiva- 
lents are preserved, but the capital is constantly undergoing 
modification, and is increased as much as possible. It pro- 
duces a greater or smaller interest according to the various 
uses which.it serves. The real capital of the bank does not 
consist of the actual sums to be found in its safes, but of their 
substitutes, of the titles, and of the use that is made of the 
sums which these represent. 

So it is with the mind. Its real value consists not of actual 
ideas, but of their substitutes, the mental dispositions, and 
of the use that is made of them. To know much is to have 
many such dispositions at the mind’s command. This being 
the case, all the means taken to make the pupil acquire learn- 
ing are really means to acquire and strengthen the disposi- 
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tions which remain after the actual process of learning is 
past. All the means taken to form the mind are really means 
toward the proper use of the dispositions, which are the 
capital on hand. This is, in the last analysis, their real 
signification. We insist, for instance, that the teacher should 
be interesting, that the lesson should not be dry nor too 
abstract, that, when possible, it must show the things them- 
selves rather than give a mere description. This is nothing 
but the application of a primary law of psychical dispositions, 
namely, that they are stronger and more lasting in propor- 
tion as the activity from which they result has been more in- 
tense, and the attention greater. 

The ‘‘cramming’’ system of instruction is justly con- 
demned and abandoned to-day. Yet the practice of some edu- 
cators would lead one to believe that they consider the child’s 
mind as essentially receptive, and that instruction consists 
in furnishing it with ideas. Good ideas, to be sure, are selected 
and taught according to the best methods. The best means are 
devised to make them enter the mind more easily, to classify 
them, and to ensure their retention. All this is essential, but 
incomplete. Ideas are not stored, as it were, in a particular 
nook of memory to be taken out when needed. They are 
powers, forces, dispositions, the value of which depends on 
future use; and the child must be directed to use them to the 
best advantage. 

Even for the simple acquisition of ideas, the child’s 
activity must be exercised. Knowledge is not to be infused 
from without into the mind. Since the end is not merely to 
instruct, but to educate, knowledge must rather, when and as 
far as the matter allows, be drawn out of the pupil’s mind. 
The truth which he is led to find for himself has more value 
for him than the same truth learned from others. The child 
needs help, but its activity cannot be replaced by that of 
the teacher. All means used to arouse the curiosity and to 
increase the eagerness to learn contribute also to intensify 
the mental action, and in consequence the remaining disposi- 
tion is stronger. The memory becomes more the memory of 
the child’s own event, of its own experience in which it has 
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taken an important part, of which it has been the central 
figure. It is no longer the memory of a mere disinterested 
spectator, but that of the main actor. 

Again we know that a disposition is strengthened by the 
recall of the idea to consciousness. Hence the utility of 
repetition, of general reviews and of examinations. Besides 
the advantage of giving more general and more complete 
views, of showing every idea in its true context, they make the 
impression deeper. The same applies to recitation. The pur- 
pose of recitation is not merely to ascertain whether the child 
knows the lesson. The attention being concentrated anew on 
the subject, previous dispositions are made more permanent. 
Speaking and hearing add new dispositions, and all these being 
associated multiply the chances of revival of the idea. 

It is not enough to acquire knowledge, it has to be assimi- 
lated. The food taken into the body is of no value unless it 
is digested and made one with the organism. The mind also 
is a complex organism, and it is necessary that ideas be in- 
corporated with the knowledge already possessed. This is 
the condition of growth and power, and without it the knowl- 
edge of facts and laws remains valueless. Assimilation means 
that acquired dispositions must be made really mine; they 
must be organized within that complex unity which I call my 
mind. Their organization constitutes my personality. Thus 
an idea which is recalled presents itself with those special 
features which it has acquired from contact with other mental 
constituents. Assimilation helps memory, but its chief merit 
is in linking and organizing all dispositions, so as to make 
knowledge, not a collection of disparate units, but a well- 
connected system. 

Some dispositions may lose their individual character so 
completely as to be incapable of reviving the idea which they 
represent. The knowledge which one has acquired is often 
forgotten. Of all the facts, dates, events, ideas of all kinds 
that have, at some time or other, been in consciousness, a 
small percentage only will remain in memory. Does this 
mean that study has been fruitless, and that most of the time 
devoted to it has been lost? Certainly not. In the first place, 
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through the frequent revival of certain ideas, their disposi- 
tions have been strengthened, and thus the ideas themselves 
may be recalled at will. Even what has been forgotten can be 
learned again more easily. The disposition has been weak- 
ened; but, although insufficient of itself to recall the ideas, it 
has not entirely disappeared. This is shown by the fact that, 
if the same studies be taken up again, a certain sense of 
familiarity will be experienced and the process of learning 
will be facilitated. 

Forgotten knowledge has contributed to mental develop- 
ment even more effectually by the attitude which it has helped 
to create, and by the habits that have been acquired. The 
idea seems to have vanished altogether, and to have left no 
recognizable trace. Yet the disposition is present; but it is 
so thoroughly assimilated to the whole mental structure that 
it cannot be separated from it. It cannot reach its individual 
purpose, the recall of the idea; it can only codperate with 
other dispositions. The rules of speech, of spelling, of gram- 
mar may have slipped from memory; no effort brings them 
back to consciousness in their explicit form. And yet the 
rules are observed unconsciously. The adult has perhaps 
forgotten most of the details of physical science, but he has 
retained the power of observation which they have contributed 
to develop. If dates, proper names and historical events have 
disappeared from the mind, there remains a certain mental 
accuracy, a tendency to appreciate events and examine critic- 
ally human testimony,—not to speak of the moral dispositions 
resulting from the examples that have been presented to the 
mind. Mathematical demonstrations have left but a faint 
trace, yet they have contributed to habits of precision and 
exact reasoning. Even if the varions arguments on which a 
conviction rests have been forgotten, the conviction itself re- 
mains, and, in practical matters, it regulates the conduct. 
Certitude may exist although the motives of assent are out of 
consciousness. One simply remembers the general fact that 
they have been there in the past and were then found sufficient. 

The end of education being to give useful knowledge and 
to direct all the faculties during their growth, it follows that 
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nothing essential must be neglected. If religion and morality 
are essential to the complete man; if they must pervade his 
whole life, show themselves in his attitude, and direct his 
actions, they must be taught at the same time and on the 
same level as other sciences. To be effective, dispositions 
must strengthen one another, and, blended together, form 
the character, or, as it has been called, the mental set of the 
individual. While the mind is allowed to grow without re- 
ligious and moral training, the other activities develop. They 
appropriate the mental energy; and, the seeds of morality 
and religion being sown later, their growth will always re- 
main inferior. 

And here again we note that it is not the acquisition of 
positive knowledge that will make a truly religious and moral 
man. This knowledge is to be assimilated so that its influence 
will permeate all other mental activities. Moral education, 
since it refers to the regulation of all our actions, is an essen- 
tially practical affair. Of itself, a knowledge of the rules of 
conduct will not make a good man. The disposition left in 
the intellect, that is, the mere knowledge of the rules, will 
effect nothing if there is not at the same time in the will a 
disposition to obey them and a sufficient force to follow the 
dictates of reason. The moral disposition must influence the 
whole activity, it must enter all faculties to direct and govern 
them. It is this conformity, this assimilation, that is of pri- 
mary importance. It is not enough to have dispositions by 
which man is enabled to recall to mind all his knowledge; such 
dispositions, if isolated, will produce no practical fruit. The 
teacher must also impress the disposition to regard the rule 
as concrete and as applying to the child itself, the disposition 
to obey the law in all circumstances. The will has to be so edu- 
eated as to be always guided by the rules of morality. By 
repetition, actions become easier, and habits are gradually 
contracted. It is needless to insist on the importance of habits 
in life. Experience shows what a power, often irresistible, 
they constitute. Education will be of no value if, while the 
child is taught the rules of human actions, it is not accustomed 
to observe them in every-day life. A small transgression of 
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the school rule, a breach of discipline, an act of disobedience, 
an occasional negligence, are of very small importance in 
themselves, but they may be most serious in their consequence. 
Besides the transitory action or behavior of the child, atten- 
tion must be given to the disposition which these leave in the 
mind. Such means of correction are to be used as will produce 
the best and most lasting result. 

Religion, like morality, is not merely the affair of one day 
in the week. Nor is it simply a creed. It is a mental attitude, 
a general view of things, of men, of actions, in the light of 
their relations to God. What does this imply? It implies 
that man is truly religious in the measure in which the re- 
ligious disposition is found in his whole mental activity, and 
incorporated in his personality. It implies therefore that 
such a disposition should be acquired along with other mental 
dispositions, and not apart from them. The teaching of re- 
ligion in the Sunday-school exclusively is likely to give at best 
a Sunday religion, that is, it tends to make of religion a spe- 
cial activity separate from everything else and having only 
a secondary importance in life. The knowledge imparted in 
the Sunday-school seems to be an accidental adjunct of other 
school instruction, and so, later on, religion tends to become 
an accidental adjunct of human activities. 

To sum up briefly the preceding consideration, we may 
say that psychical dispositions are the sine qua non of all edu- 
cation. The value of education is to be measured by that of 
the dispositions which have been acquired. Psychical dis- 
positions, though invisible, are the real basis of the rules laid 
down by modern educators. Because they are latent, there is 
a danger of overlooking their importance. And yet, if the 
foundation be deficient, the whole edifice will lack strength. 
We cannot neglect conscious processes; they are at the sur- 
face, and force themselves on our attention. But dispositions 
are unconscious, and, while we are engrossed with the present 
and transient processes, we are apt to neglect the undercurrent 
which exercises such an influence on all our activities. At- 
tention to that which is actual in the mind, must not with- 
draw our attention from that which is potential. The value 
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of conscious ideas is derived in a large measure from the dis- 
positions they leave in the mind. These dispositions prepare 
future mental action and constitute the true power and the 
true worth of the mind. 

C. A. Dusray, S.M. 
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A VINDICATION OF QUEEN MARY TUDOR.! 


The publication, a few years ago, of a new ‘‘Life of Mary 
Tudor,’’ the first queen-regnant of England, marked the final 
discrediting of a tradition which had for centuries wrong- 
fully held a prominent place in the pages of history. For 
many generations Queen Mary has been held up to popular 
execration as a woman of a gloomy, morose turn of mind, a 
merciless persecutor of the followers of the reformed religion, 
and a ‘‘narrow-minded bigot, whose life was utterly unpro- 
ductive of good to England.’’ That this popular conception 
has been in a great measure done away with, through the re- 
searches of the latter half of the nineteenth century, is true; 
nevertheless Miss Stone has rendered a real service to the 
cause of historical truth by building up from original docu- 
ments, both public and private, an accurate account of the 
life and reign of this much misrepresented queen. 

The history of the English Reformation has been practic- 
ally re-written during the past fifty years. Previous to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the student who did not 
consult the original authorities had few but prejudiced and 
one-sided narratives of that period at his command. John 
Foxe published his ‘‘ Acts and Monuments of the Martyrs,’’ on 
the continent in 1559 and in England in 1563, and this parti- 
san and highly colored account of the persecution of the 
Protestants in the reigns of Henry VIII and Mary formed the 
basis of the majority of the histories of those times written 
within the next three hundred years. Strype and Burnet 
among the older writers, and Hume and Froude among the 
moderns, drew largely upon the pages of Foxe for their ac- 
counts of the events of the sixteenth century, and a host of 
minor historians have copied slavishly from them. In 1849, 
however, Dr. S. R. Maitland, librarian to the Archbishop of 

1“‘The History of Mary I, Queen of England, as Found in the Public Records, 
Despatches of Ambassadors, in Original Private Letters, and Other Contemporary 


Documents,” by J. M. Stone. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1901. 8vo, pp. 
545. Cf. BULLETIN, July, 1902, pp. 340-342. 
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Canterbury and keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth, published his 
‘‘Kssays on Subjects Connected with the Reformation in 
England.’’ In this work he examined the Puritan accounts of 
the reign of Mary, paying particular attention to John Foxe. 
His conclusion was that the martyrologist had greatly mis- 
represented the events of that reign, that those who carried 
out the laws against heresy then existing on the statute books 
of England were not the bloodthirsty monsters that Foxe had 
painted, and that a goodly number of the victims were far 
from deserving the compassion so earnestly besought for them 
by their eulogists. Dr. Maitland’s work called the attention 
of scholars to the wrong that had been done and inaugurated 
a more careful study of the original documents of the period. 
Its result has been the discrediting of Foxe’s work and of the 
partisan writers who copied his exaggerated accounts, and 
the tardy justification of Queen Mary and of those of her 
Council who directed the affairs of England during her reign.’ 

Miss Stone’s history of Mary Tudor is constructed almost 
entirely from contemporary documents. The greater part of 
the material has been gathered in the archives of Austria, 
Venice, Belgium and England, from contemporary private 
letters preserved there, and from the despatches originally 
sent to their home governments by the ambassadors accredited 
to the English Court from the various European nations. 
With these for a basis, the gaps in the story have been filled 
in from the contemporary narratives of Stowe, Holinshed, 
Machyn, Wriothesley, Foxe, ete. In this way she has given 
us a correct picture of the times, and it is hardly too much to 
say that the present work finally disposes of the fictitious rep- 
resentation of Queen Mary that has obtained in the popular 
mind for so many generations. 


? Cf. “ Essays on Subjects Connected with the Reformation in England,” by 


the late Samuel Roffey Maitland, sometime Librarian to Abp. Howley and 
Keeper of the MS. at Lambeth. Reprint with an introduction by Rev. A. W. 
Hutton, M.A. New York, John Lane, 1899. “Reginald Pole, Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” by F. G. Lee, London, Nimmo, 1888. “History of the English 
Church in the Sixteenth Century, from the Accession of Henry VIII to the Death 
of Mary,” by James Gairdner, LL.D. London and New York, Macmillan, 1903. 
Chaps. XVI to XX. “The Cambridge Modern History,” edited by A. W. Ward, 
G. W. Prothero, and Stanley Leathes, Vol. II, “The Reformation.” New York, 
Maemillan, 1904: Chap XV, “ Philip and Mary,” by James Bass Mullinger, M.A. 
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The book is divided into seventeen chapters. Chapters I 
to VIII, inclusive, treat of Mary’s life as princess, during the 
reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI; chapters IX to XVI 
are taken up with the events of her own reign, and a final 
chapter, entitled, ‘‘ Veritas temporis filia,’’? contains a sum- 
mary of the whole, with an appreciation of her character as a 
woman and as a queen. An appendix of thirty-two pages, in- 
cluding, among other documents, a letter from the unfortunate 
Lady Jane Grey to Queen Mary, a translation of Cranmer’s 
oath of allegiance to the Roman See, and a copy of Mary’s 
last will, together with a copious alphabetical index, adds much 
to the value of the work. 

Mary Tudor, the sole issue of the marriage of Henry VIII 
and Katharine of Aragon, was born on the 18th or 19th of 
February, 1516. Even in her infancy, many plans for her 
marriage were under consideration. By the year 1527, when 
she was ten years old, no less than five different matrimonial 
alliances had been proposed for her, with princes of the 
various reigning houses of Europe. None of these negotia- 
tions came to anything, it being Henry’s constant policy to 
play one nation against another, but never to commit himself 
by entering into a binding alliance with any one of them. 

The education of the Princess Mary, who was then as 
after, described in the despatches of the European Ambassa- 
dors as of more than ordinary beauty, ‘‘the pear! of the king- 
dom,’’ was conducted with great care and thoroughness, some 
of the most renowned classical teachers in Europe being 
brought to England for her instruction.’ She was well versed 
in the ancient as well as the modern languages, and translated 
from Latin into English with ease when less than twelve years 
old. Her character was carefully formed by her accomplished 
and virtuous mother. Her contemporaries are unanimous in 
their praise of the piety, virtue and true charity toward the 
afflicted which distinguished her whole life, and, doubtless, it 
was to the early training received from Queen Katharine that 
she owed the development of these noble qualities. 


* Among her teachers was the celebrated humanist, Juan Luis Vivés. During 
his first year at the English court (1523) he published his admirable work 
“De institutione faeminae christianae,” the earliest comprehensive attempt at a 
systematic education for women. 
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Until Henry began to tire of his lawful wife and to move 
the question of the validity of his marriage with Katharine, 
Mary’s life was happy; but as soon as the licentious king re- 
pudiated her mother, Mary’s troubles began. It may truly be 
said that they ended only at her death. Too upright to side 
with her father in the question of the marriage, she shared in 
the trials that befell her mother as a consequence of the di- 
vorece. Katharine and Mary were first banished from the 
court; afterwards they were forced to live apart from each 
other, and even in her last illness, the Queen was not allowed 
to receive a visit from her daughter. At the same time, Henry 
endeavored, by persuasion and threats, to force Mary to 
acknowledge that the marriage of her father and mother had 
been invalid and her own birth illegitimate. During her 
mother’s life even the threat of death failed to persuade Mary 
to this, but in 1536 she signed a paper, drawn up by the King’s 
Chancellor, Cromwell, in which she declared that Henry was 
the head of the Church of England, that the marriage of the 
King and Katharine was invalid from the beginning, that she 
herself was illegitimate, and as such had no claim to the 


throne. She has been severely criticised for this, and it was 
certainly the weakest act of her whole life. Some excuse is to 
be found for her in the fact that in this she followed the 
advice of the Emperor Charles V, to whom her mother had 
taught her to look for counsel; and there is little doubt that, 
had she refused to sign, there was, as the imperial ambassa- 


dor wrote to his sovereign, ‘‘no remedy in the world for her.’”* 


From that time until the death of Henry, existence was toler- 
able for Mary. She was never entirely free from danger, but 
through the exercise of prudence, she contrived to escape the 
serious displeasure of her father. In his last will she was 
named to succeed to the throne, failing the issue of her 
brother Edward. 

During the six years of the reign of Edward VI, Mary was 
subjected to constant annoyance on account of her religion. 
She was several times ordered by the King’s Council to dis- 
continue the celebration of Mass in her house, and her chap- 
lains and servants were punished more than once on account 
of it. She, however, was resolute in refusing to accede to their 

«J. M. Stone, op. cit., p. 126; Gairdner, op. cit., chap. X, p. 172. 
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demands, and finally, through fear of the Emperor, they 
desisted. 

On the death of Edward, in 1553, the crown descended to 
Mary, as next in the line of succession. But through the 
ambition of the Duke of Northumberland, and the fear of 
the Protestant party that Mary would favor the old religion, 
Edward was persuaded to leave the crown to Lady Jane 
Grey, daughter-in-law of Northumberland and granddaughter 
of Henry VIII’s sister Mary. The story of her nine days’ 
reign is familiar to every reader of history. Aided by the 
loyalty of the English people, Mary completely defeated the 
rebels, almost without striking a blow. Though victorious, she 
was merciful, and of twenty-seven who were brought to trial 
as actively engaged in the rebellion, only the Duke of North- 
umberland and his two chief advisers suffered the death pen- 
alty. Lady Jane Gray and her father, the Duke of Suffolk, 
were spared, and, had they continued loyal to Mary, they 
would doubtless never have come to the block. 

Mary’s reign, which opened amid the rejoicings of a loyal 
people, was destined to be disturbed throughout by sedition 
and rebellion, and she was fated to lose the affection of the 
faithful multitude who had placed her on the throne of her 
fathers. The most valuable portion of Miss Stone’s work is 
her discussion of the causes which led to this condition of 
affairs. She shows plainly that it was not due to any innate 
cruelty in Mary’s character, but to a combination of circum- 
stances brought about by those whose interests were served 
by disaffection and disturbances in England. Charles V 
and Henry II of France were the most powerful among the 
contemporary sovereigns, each jealous of the other’s influ- 
ence in the politics of Europe, and both eager to obtain the 
friendship of England. Mary was naturally inclined to favor 
the Emperor; she had been guided by his counsel in the trials 
of her early life, and she chose now to follow his advice in the 
direction of the affairs of her kingdom. Thus, in July, 1554, she 
gave herself in marriage to his son Philip, against the wishes of 
her Council and in spite of the opposition of Parliament. France 
was,of course, displeased at this alliance between England and 
the Empire, and from the moment that Mary announced her 
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intention of marrying Philip, De Noailles, the French am- 
bassador, strove, by every means in his power, to create and 
increase disloyalty to Mary throughout the country. Most 
of the disturbances of Mary’s reign are directly traceable to 
this man, and there is a good deal of evidence to show that 
he was more than once instigated, or at least countenanced in 
his nefarious work by the French King.’ The spirit of op- 
position to the Spanish marriage, fomented by De Noailles, 
broke out in Wyatt’s insurrection of 1554 when the Duke of 
Suffolk, already pardoned for his share in Northumberland’s 
rebellion, Sir Thomas Wyatt and Courtenay, Earl of Devon, 
took up arms with the avowed intention of marrying the 
Queen’s sister, Elizabeth, to the last named nobleman and 
placing her on the throne. Through the prompt measures 
taken by the queen, the rising was quickly suppressed, the 
ringleaders, Suffolk and Wyatt, beheaded. At the same time, 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband suffered a like penalty, for 
Mary saw then that while they lived the peace of the kingdom 
was menaced. Merciful as ever, Mary pardoned four hundred 
of the rebels who had been taken in arms.° 

In November, 1554, England was formally reconciled to the 
See of Rome by the Legate, Cardinal Reginald Pole. In De- 
cember of that year, Parliament passed an Act, reviving three 
old statutes for the punishment of heretics. To understand 
the persecutions which ensued, we must take into account much 
besides Mary’s natural desire to see the old religion reéstab- 
lished. At the outset, there was no persecution, and the 
teachers of the reformed religion had been allowed to leave 
England without molestation. But ‘‘the very mildness of 
Mary’s beginnings had encouraged both heresy and treason.’’* 
The aversion of the people for the Spanish match, the intrigues 
of the French ambassador, and, not least of all, the scurrilous 
pamphlets in which the absent reformers attacked the govern- 
ment and person of Mary, kept the disaffected in London in 
a state of active opposition to the ruling powers. “Many of 
those who suffered for heresy had also committed treason. 
Cranmer and Ridley, the most famous of the ‘‘martyrs’’ be- 

5 Cf. Lingard, “ History of England,” Vol. V, Chap. V. 


° Gairdner, op. cit., Chap. XVI, p. 330. 
"Ibid., p. 336. 
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longed to this class. Both had been active in rebellion against 
the queen. 

The most casual reader of Dr. Maitland’s ‘‘ Essays on the 
teformation’’ can perceive how much of a justification for 
persecution was furnished by the reformers themselves. At 
home they were continually stirring up disloyalty ; from abroad 
the exiles were sending to England slanderous pamphlets in- 
tended to inflame the people against Mary as a woman and 
a ‘‘papist,’’ and to make Philip and his countrymen hateful 
to the English. In the face of these things, it is not surprising 
that the laws against heresy were enforced with vigor.’ 

But the persecution was not as general nor as bitter as 
Foxe would have us believe. The bulk of the people was still 
Catholic—the fact that of the two hundred and seventy-seven 
persons who perished in Mary’s reign, almost all suffered in 
London and Essex, and the Northern uprisings for the old 
religion in the reign of Elizabeth, show this plainly. In this 
connection also it may be remarked that ‘‘it is now generally 
admitted that the part played by Bishop Bonner was not that 
attributed to him by Foxe, of a cruel bigot who exulted in 
sending his victims to the stake.’’® 

Thus the myths of past generations take their rightful 
place in the realm of fiction, along with the fables of antiquity. 
Outside of the points already noticed, there is no controversy 
about the reign of Mary, but it is of great consequence to 
the student to know that he has at last at his command a por- 
trait of Queen Mary that accords with the facts of history. 
It were vain to deny that she made mistakes; her blunders, 
however, were rather of the head than of the heart. She mis- 
judged the temper of the people, particularly of the Puritan 
Londoners, whose hatred of the old religion she failed to esti- 
mate. Too confident in the disinterestedness of the Emperor’s 
advice, she followed it in many things with disastrous results 
—witness the unpopularity of the Spanish marriage. But 
withal, she meant and tried to do right and to rule well; that 
she failed was the fault of the spirit of the times in which she 
lived, for which she had no sympathy, either by nature or by 
education. Donato J. McKinnon. 


* Maitland, op. cit., Essays III to IX, inclusive. 
® Mullinger, loc. cit., p. 533; cf. Maitland, op. cit., Essay XX. 





THE PRESENTATION OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


In the popular works upon American history as well as in 
the more scientific treatises upon the subject there is often 
apparent both a lack of logical sequence in the arrangement 
of topics and an absence of any adequate treatment of elements 
which contributed greatly to determine the character of events. 
In the discussion of several very important epochs in our 
history these defects may be noted. Indeed, in examining some 
of the very best narratives of the first great era of American 
history, the period of discovery, one finds an illustration of 
these deficiencies. 

By the historians of a former generation the discovery 
of new lands, and the consequent extension of geographical 
knowledge, was ascribed to the explorer’s desire for fame; by 
later inquirers we are told that such voyages were undertaken 
solely in expectation of profits to be derived from trade with 
the natives of those distant regions. In the discovery of 
America the personal element and the economic force were 
undoubtedly present. There was, however, as well in the 
preceding discoveries as in that great achievement a religious 
element which was not without its influence in shaping the 
successive events which brought a Spanish expedition to the 
Bahamas. 

Almost a thousand years before the birth of Columbus, 
Christian missionaries manifested an activity and zeal which 
in a few centuries added somewhat to the geographical knowl- 
edge of their times. Still later the religious spirit carried 
multitudes into western Asia, where they learned something of 
the productions of India and the remoter East. Though the 
apostolic spirit of the thirteenth century appears to have been 
no important factor in directing to Cathay the uncles of Marco 
Polo, it soon became a connecting link between Pekin and 
Avignon. To the zeal and intelligence of Franciscan mission- 
aries Europeans of that age were chiefly indebted for their 
knowledge of the people and the resources of Cathay. The 
consecration, in the fourteenth century, of Friar John of Monte 
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Corvino as archbishop of Cambulac (Pekin) as well as the 
appointment of suffragan bishops implies the existence in 
China of a numerous body of Christians. If examined care- 
fully the communications from those early eastern mission- 
aries with Avignon and Rome would afford the historical 
student of to-day a better notion of what was then known con- 
cerning the people and the resources of China than could 
be conveyed by even the most ingenious speculations upon the 
subject. So far as the writer is informed this ground is prac- 
tically untravelled. The historical activity of the present time, 
however, will not long neglect the cultivation of so promising 
a field. 

In discussing the more important incidents in the Spanish 
exploration of America the early authors of school histories 
of the United States present them as so many isolated events, 
and the immature student never suspects the existence be- 
tween any two of them of the slightest possible connection. 
The example of these pioneers in the text-book field has been 
imitated by their more scholarly successors. At first sight it 
may not appear entirely clear that the conquest of Peru had 
any influence upon de Soto’s exploration of the southeast; 
that the same event was in the least affected by the ill-fated 
expedition of Narvaez or that his enterprise received its im- 
pulse from the conquest of Mexico; yet those achievements 
are united by circumstances of unusual interest. Though the 
entire epoch between 1492 and 1565 was filled by the most 
varied activity, the conspicuous events were not unrelated. 
In intrinsic interest a narrative based upon these incidents 
would be little inferior to the creations of fiction. History 
thus presented would be more easily remembered than the 
barren and uninviting collection of dates and names which is 
commonly placed before the student, and which scarcely any 
system of mental economy is capable of mastering. Similarly 
it will be found that running through the mazes of English 
exploration, especially in the second phase of British nautical 
activity, a fixed purpose may be discerned. The existence of 
a plan regulating the succession of French enterprises is no 
less evident. 
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Even in the limits of a school book these plans could be 
traced in outline. It may be objected that so ample an ac- 
count as would be necessary to carry out the proposed ar- 
rangement would make our school histories unduly large. It 
is well known to teachers, however, that the condensed history 
is seldom the brief one. A meager narrative in even the best 
of our American history text-books is perhaps the most marked 
limitation. 

In treating the colonial period even the more complete 
accounts say little or nothing on the very important subject 
of finance, though it was the crude methods of raising and 
applying public resources that explain the very inadequate 
fiscal system of the Revolutionary era. The immature student 
believes that the expedients for defraying the expenses of the 
continental government were devised by the statesmen of 
1776, and, perhaps, it never occurs to him that many of the 
main features of that system were inherited from Colonial 
times. Of itself, indeed, this item of information is of no 
extraordinary value, but the loss to the student is considerable 
for he fails to perceive clearly the law of progress in govern- 
mental affairs. If, on the other hand, the connection between 
the systems is clearly established, the student will not imagine, 
as otherwise he is almost certain to, that a gulf separates the 
events of 1774 from those of 1784. 

In examining the causes of the War for Independence too 
much attention is commonly given by school books to a dis- 
cussion of questions mainly academic. Even if America had 
been granted representation in Parliament, the restraints upon 
trade would have been no less burdensome; besides, repre- 
sentation upon terms less than equality is insufficient for de- 
fensive purposes. In the minds of the patriots the great is- 
sues were always more or less closely bound up with economic 
considerations. Constitutional questions always began to as- 
sume a new interest to the owners of ships when they found 
their vessels condemned as prizes in a court of admiralty. 

Nearly all the earlier historians of the Revolution treat the 
memorable struggle as a revolt against British authority. In 
its origin, indeed, it was nothing more. Long before its con- 
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clusion, however, it was but part of a public war, and any nar- 
rative of its later stages is defective which takes no note of the 
incidents of the struggle beyond the jurisdiction of the United 
States. If there is in our popular histories any account of the 
brilliant campaign of Galvez along the shores of the Mexican 
gulf, the writer has not seen it. Yet that young officer’s 
achievements were surpassed by few or only by the very 
ablest of the commanders in the continental army. Then, too, 
his suecesses weakened the common enemy. But even before 
Spain became a party to the war her indifferent enforcement 
at New Orleans of neutral obligations was a source of strength 
to the American cause. This, together with the operations of 
hostile fleets in the Gulf, is a theme worthy of investigation 
and was not without some influence upon the conclusion of the 
war. But strange as it may appear so interesting and instruc- 
tive an incident of the Revolution has received from our his- 
torians no attention whatever. For this neglect, the tendency 
to construct books upon the models of former generations 
may be somewhat responsible. From the pens of the com- 
mercial historians we can seriously expect no contribution to 
a subject requiring research. It is easier to do over what was 
already in good literary form and by invoking the assistance 
of the representative arts impart to the familiar the appear- 
ance of novelty. 

Whether one examines the epitome in the school history 
or the more comprehensive account in the treatise there is 
never any lack of grateful acknowledgment to our first and 
most generous ally. The splendid services of France are 
never concealed, but for reasons somewhat difficult to under- 
stand their precise nature is always left a trifle vague, and 
except to those who have had an opportunity of examining the 
diaries of those who were a part of the struggle few Ameri- 
cans are familiar with the full extent of the early national 
obligation to France. 

Every school boy and school girl in America is aware that 
Brunswickers, Waldeckers and Hessians served during the 
Revolution in the armies of England, and, perhaps, this 
knowledge is not without its influence in forming their estimate — 
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of the German people. For this service, petty German princes 
and the British government were mainly responsible. But 
then there were great numbers of that race serving with dis- 
tinction, in the armies of France. For this assistance, it is 
true, national gratitude is due to the French and not to the 
German state, but it is the duty of the historian to relate all 
the facts. This habit of taking a contracted view of the War 
for Independence is chiefly responsible for the fact that one 
seldom or never finds in a school history of the United States 
any allusion to the friendly attitude of Holland or any state- 
ment of her services. 
Cuartes H. McCarrtuy. 





CONSTANTINE THE GREAT AND THE CHURCH. 


The conversion of the Emperor Constantine, while on his 
famous march from Gaul to Rome in the year 312, may be 
regarded as marking the end of the first age of the Church— 
the Age of the Martyrs. The last great persecution, the 
persecution of Diocletian, had been formally ended the pre- 
vious year by an edict issued in the names of the Emperors 
Galerius, Constantine and Licinius. It is significant of the 
great change near at hand to find the name of the first of these 
Emperors attached to an edict of toleration, for Galerius was 
the real author of the final attempt of the Roman State to 
destroy Christianity. After the abdication of Diocletian 
Galerius was the senior Emperor, and thus fate ordained that 
he who had persuaded a reluctant colleague several years be- 
fore to sign the edict against the Christians, was now com- 
pelled to admit the failure of his terrible efforts, and to take 
the first steps towards establishing a lasting peace between 
the Church and the Empire. How hard this duty was to the 
rough soldier is apparent from the tenor of the edict of tolera- 
tion. He was already dying from a loathsome disease, which, 
according to Lactantius, was the prime cause of his decision 
to put an end to the horrors that for years had disturbed the 
Empire. ‘‘Overcome by calamities he was obliged to 
acknowledge God, and he cried aloud in the intervals of 
raging pain that he would . . . make atonement for his mis- 
deeds.’’ The atonement, however, was made with a bad grace. 
The aim of the persecution, he says, had been to bring the 
Christians back to the religion of their fathers. But they, 
through caprice and folly, still persisted in their opinions, 
and induced others to share them. In view of their obstinacy 
the Emperor in his clemency decided to be indulgent towards 
the Christians, and permitted them to reéstablish the places of 
their assemblies; but in return for this great concession it 
was their duty ‘‘to pray to their God’’ for the Emperor’s 
and the public welfare and for their own.’ 

1Lact. De mort, persec., 33, 34; Euseb, H. E., VIII, 17. 
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Two years later a Christian Emperor reigned, and con- 
jointly with his pagan ally and colleague Licinius promulgated 
at Milan another and much more generous edict of toleration 
than that forced by circumstances from the reluctant Galerius. 
In a conference held at Milan to discuss various matters rela- 
tive to the commonweal, the Emperors Constantine and Licin- 
ius, this new edict informs us, were both of the opinion that 
‘‘among those things which are profitable to mankind in gen- 
eral, the reverence paid to the divinity merited’’ their first 
and chief attention. The colleagues further agreed ‘‘that it 
was proper that the Christians and all others should have 
liberty to follow the form of religion which to each of them 
seemed best.’’ Accordingly they judged it ‘‘a salutary 
measure, and one highly consonant with right reason, that no 
one should be denied leave of attaching himself to the rites of 
the Christians, or to whatever other religion his mind directed 
him, that thus the supreme divinity,’’ to the worship of whom 
the Emperors devoted themselves, might continue to vouchsafe 
His favor and beneficence. 

Freedom of worship was thus assured both to pagans and 
Christians, and lest there should be any misunderstanding on 
the subject the concession of absolute toleration of all creeds 
was insisted upon repeatedly.’ The pre-occupation of Constan- 
tine in behalf of his co-religionists was also manifested in his 
reiterated insistence in the edict of Milan, on the uncondi- 
tional character of the liberty accorded Christians. ‘‘ Without 
regard to any provisos in our former orders to you concerning 
the Christians, all who choose that religion are to be per- 
mitted, freely and absolutely, to remain in it, and not to be 
disturbed in any manner, or molested; ... the indulgence 
which we have granted in matters of religion to the Christians 
is ample and unconditional.’’? 

The immense boon of religious freedom thus conceded to 
the long and sorely tried body of Christians was naturally 
received throughout the Empire with every manifestation 
of joy.* The shadow of persecution was forever dissipated. 


1 Cf. Boissier, “ La Fin du Paganisme,” I, 44. 
2 Lact., op. cit., c. 48; Eus. H. E., X, 5. 
3 Eus. H. E., X, 1 sqq. 
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In her long and bravely sustained contest for freedom of con- 
science the Church had won. Better still, the Emperor who 
eventually decided in her favor was himself a Christian. A 
new and glorious era in the history of the Church would now 
open under the leadership of the young and brilliant Em- 
peror to whom she owed so much. At such a moment only 
a pessimist would anticipate trouble, yet at the same time 
thoughtful people might be pardoned if they foresaw that 
difficulties might arise in defining the respective spheres of 
the Church and the State. During the three previous cen- 
turies of her existence, for example, the Church in all that 
concerned her internal administration was entirely free from 
interference on the part of the State. The pagan Emperors 
were either persecutors or indifferent; but a Christian Em- 
peror would naturaily expect to exercise considerable influ- 
ence on the direction of the Church. But what were to be the 
limits of this influence? That was a question for the future 
to answer; meanwhile no one entertained the slightest mis- 
giving on the subject. The bishops of the Church who had 
gone through the last persecution in daily fear for their lives 
now suddenly found themselves among the great dignitaries 
of the Empire. Favors of the most appreciable kind were 
granted them; they were relieved from many civic burdens; 
they received generous indemnities for their losses in the 
recent persecution; new and splendid churches were every- 
where in course of erection at the expense of their great 
imperial benefactor. Invitations to the court came unsolicited, 
and, that the poorest and the humblest bishops of the Empire 
might be able to accept them, the imperial post was placed at 
their disposition. What a vast change a few years had made 
in their circumstances! Surely nothing that the principal 
personages in the Church could do would be too great to show 
their appreciation of the benefits conferred on them. 


I. Donatism. 

That such were the sentiments of the bishops as a class is 
the obvious inference from several subsequent events of Con- 
stantine’s reign. The first of these events attracted general 
attention a short time after the promulgation of the edict of 
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Milan. This was the Donatist schism, which broke out in the 
year 311 over the election of a successor to Mensurius, the late 
bishop of Carthage. Much to the disappointment of two am- 
bitious priests, Botrus and Celestius, the archdeacon Cecilian 
was elected to the vacant see by the bishops of the province of 
Carthage, on the recommendation of the people. The new 
bishop had been the archdeacon of Mensurius, and in the 
discharge of the duties of that office he had incurred the 
enmity of a wealthy woman named Lucilla, by prohibiting 
some superstitious practice. The pride of Lucilla was greater 
than her supposed piety, and accordingly when Cecilian was 
elected Bishop of Carthage she was quite ready to form a con- 
spiracy with Botrus and Celestius for his deposition. Some 
laymen also, who had been detected in an attempt to betray 
a trust confided to them by the late bishop Mensurius, joined 
the conspiracy. 

But these various parties would have been able to effect 
little against Cecilian had they not received the support of 
Secundus, primate of the ecclesiastical province of Numidia. 
Secundus and his suffragans had not been invited to take any 
part in the election of a successor to Mensurius,! although 
Numidia was under the jurisdiction of the primatial see of 
Carthage. Secundus, therefore, as events proved, was rather 
pleased at the opportunity which the troubles arising from the 
election of Cecilian gave him of intervening at Carthage, 
ostensibly for the reconciliation of the two parties. But the 
nature of the intervention of Secundus was soon revealed. A 
commission appointed by him to inquire into the state of 
affairs in the primatial city espoused the cause of Cecilian’s 
opponents from the moment of their arrival. Encouraged by 
this opportune support the next step of the malcontents was 
to invite the Numidian bishops to Carthage to give their 
decision on the validity of Cexcilian’s election. In response to 
this invitation Secundus and some seventy of his suffragans 
arrived in Carthage, and, like the commissioners, from the 
moment of their arrival, they fraternized with the opponents of 
Cecilian. 

1On the question whether the bishops of Numidia had a right to participate 


in the election of the Bishop of Carthage see Hefele, “ Conciliengeschichte,” I, 
194. 
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The Numidian bishops, ignoring completely the suffragan 
bishops of Carthage, then assumed the right of being sole 
judges of the disputed election. They rejected the proposi- 
tion of Cecilian to attend a regularly convened synod which 
would decide on the merits of the case, and instead they sum- 
moned the new Bishop of Carthage to appear before their 
assembly. 

But despite their animosity the Numidian bishops did not 
find it an easy matter to produce evidence of any grave char- 
acter against Cecilian. The worst they could charge him 
with amounted to nothing more than, perhaps, a too rigorous 
enforcement, during the late persecution, of a prohibition as 
old as St. Cyprian to visit confessors of the faith in prison. 
Failing on this side they looked about for a more serious ac- 
cusation, and found it, as they thought, or assumed to think, 
in the fact that Cecilian was consecrated by Felix of Aptunga, 
an alleged traditor during the persecution of Diocletion. The 
question of the validity of orders conferred by a bishop guilty 
of an offense which was virtually apostasy had not yet been 
decided by competent authority; but the Numidian bishops 
assumed the responsibility of regarding as invalid the orders 
conferred by a traditor. Yet in a council held at Cirta in 305, 
under the presidency of the same Secundus who now presided 
over the conciliabulum of Carthage, it was shown that several 
of the Numidian bishops present at the latter assembly had 
been guilty of the crime charged against Felix of Aptunga. 
Secundus himself was accused by Purpurius of Limata of 
delivering to an imperial officer copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and practically admitted the truth of the charge by 
his decision that each of the bishops present at Cirta 
should render an account to God for his conduct in this mat- 
ter. Moreover, Secundus and the traditor bishops of Cirta, 
after treating themselves so indulgently, appointed and con- 
secrated as Bishop of Cirta the deacon Silvanus who had been 
guilty of delivering up the Scriptures in 303.1 Yet these 
were the men who now presumed to judge so rigorously in the 
case of Felix of Aptunga. Cecilian was deposed as invalidly 


*St. Aug. contra Crese., III, 29 and 27; cf. Hefele, op. cit., p. 145 sq. 
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consecrated and the lector Majorinus, the favorite candidate of 
the pious Lucilla, was elected Bishop of Carthage. 

Majorinus survived his elevation to the episcopal throne 
but a short time, and was succeeded by Donatus, from whom, 
as well as from Donatus, Bishop of Case Nigra, the schism 
of the Donatists derived its name. 

After accomplishing to their satisfaction the object for 
which they had assembled the Numidian bishops returned to 
their homes, and of course industriously circulated their ac- 
count of the troubles at Carthage. 

A schism was the natural result of the deposition of 
Cecilian whose adherents had no intention of submitting 
tamely to the arbitrary and unlawful deposition of their 
bishop. Outside the ecclesiastical provinces of Africa Cecilian 
was acknowledged as the legitimate Bishop of Carthage,’ and 
in this character he received a letter, accompanied by a large 
sum of money, from Constantine the Great shortly after the 
Emperor’s conversion.2, That the news of the troubles in 
Africa had already reached Constantine is to be inferred 
from an allusion in his letter to Cecilian. He has heard, he 
says, that some men of unsettled mind wished ‘‘to turn the 
people from the most holy Catholic Church by a certain 
method of shameful corruption.’’ Hence the Emperor has 
given orders to the proconsul Anulinus and to some of his 
subordinates to codperate with Cecilian in putting an end to 
the division which threatened the peace of the African Church.* 
In obedience to these instructions Anulinus endeavored to 
restore harmony between the two parties, but the schismatics 
insisted on laying their side of the case before the Emperor. 
They asked the proconsul to forward to Constantine docu- 
ments ‘‘containing charges against Cecilian and furnished 
by the party of Majorinus,’’* requesting him to designate 
some Gallic bishops, as more likely to be impartial, to pro- 
nounce judgment on the question at issue. Constantine 
granted their petition for an examination of the case by 

18t. Aug., ep. 162, 7. 

"Hus. #. X., x, 6. 


*Eus., 1. ¢. 
4 St. Aug., ep. 88, 2. 
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bishops outside the African Church. In a letter to Pope 
Miltiades the Emperor states that he has commanded the 
bishops of Autun, Cologne and Arles to proceed to Rome and 
associate themselves with the Pope for the purpose of investi- 
gating the case of the schismatics against Cecilian. The Em- 
peror also informs the Pope that by his orders Cecilian with 
twenty African bishops, ten from each party, shall pro- 
ceed to Rome, so that both sides of the question may be 
presented to the judges. The purpose of Constantine, he ex- 
plains, is to prevent a schism in the Church, and to effect this 
the Pope is enjoined to consider the best means of arriving at 
a just decision.’ 

In compliance with the instructions of the Emperor a 
synod presided over by Pope Miltiades was opened in the 
Lateran palace in October, 313. Nineteen bishops were pres- 
ent, fifteen, besides the Pope, from Italy, and the three Gallic 
bishops of Autun, Cologne and Arles. Their decision was 
unreservedly in favor of Cecilian, against whom the schis- 
matics, headed by Donatus of Case Nigra, were able to 
produce neither documents nor witnesses. Yet though their 
ease against Cecilian was dismissed the bishops of the synod 
of Rome adopted a most conciliatory attitude towards the 
Donatists. Only Donatus of Case Nigra was condemned; 
the other bishops of his party who desired to return to commu- 
nion with the Church would be allowed to retain their sees. ” 

3ut the schismatics were in no mood to accept the favor- 
able terms granted them by the Roman synod. The following 
year they again represented to the Emperor that their side of 
the question had not received at Rome the attention it de- 
served, and that the principal issue was whether the conse- 
erator of Cecilian, Felix of Aptunga, had proved a traditor 
in the persecution of Diocletian; if he had, then, in their view, 
the consecration of Cecilian was invalid. Though highly dis- 
pleased at their refusal to accept the decision of the judges 
they had themselves requested Constantine, always animated 
by the desire for harmony within the Church, again yielded to 


‘Rus, 8, xX, 6, 

*Gesta purg. Ceciliani, Migne, Patrol. Lat. VIII., 747 sq.; St. Aug., ep. 
43, 4; ef. Hefele, op. cit., p. 199 sq. 
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their importunities. By his order a synod was held at Arles 
in August, 314, which again decided against the Donatists. A 
previous investigation ordered by the Emperor had shown 
that the charge against Felix of Aptunga was without 
foundation." 

After rendering judgment on the particular case before 
them, the fathers of Arles then took up the general question 
of the validity of orders conferred by a traditor bishop. 
Felix of Aptunga had been pronounced innocent of the charge 
of being a traditor; but supposing that he had been guilty, 
would his guilt invalidate the orders conferred by him? The 
synod of Arles, in its thirteenth canon, decided in the nega- 
tive; neither the sanctity nor sinfulness of the bishop has any 
bearing on the validity of orders.’ 

The majority of the Donatist party again refused to ac- 
cept the decision of an ecclesiastical tribunal, and immediately 
appealed from the judgment of the synod of Arles to the 
Emperor himself, thus virtually recognizing the supremacy 
of the head of the State in a matter that was clearly ecclesi- 
astical. Constantine was highly indignant at this course of 
procedure. ‘‘What,’’ he asked. ‘‘They demand judgment 
from me—from me who await the judgment of Christ! But 
I say that the judgment of priests ought to be regarded as 
if the Lord himself sat in the tribunal. .. . What then do 
these wicked men, truly instruments of the devil, mean? They 
institute an appeal in this as in a purely civil cause.’’* Yet 
he finally consented to receive their appeal, and after hearing 
both parties, he declared Cecilian innocent and his accusers 
calumniators. The churches of the schismatics who refused to 
submit to the decision of the Emperor were confiscated and 
their bishops exiled.‘ 

The severity of Constantine in this case must be attributed 
to his own initiative; there is nothing to indicate that he was 


1St. Aug., ep. 68, 4; Eus. H. E., X, 5; ef. Hefele, op. cit., p. 203. 

2 Cf. Hefele, op. cit., p. 211 sq. 

3Migne (P. L.), VIII, 488. Meum judicium expectant qui ipse judicium 
Christi expecto. Dico enim, ut se veritas habet, sacerdotum judicium ita debet 
haberi ac si ipse Dominus residens judicet, etc. 

‘Migne (P. L.), VIII, 750; St. Aug., ep. 88, 3; Brev. coll. dies, 3, 22, 23. 
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influenced thereto by the Catholic party. On the contrary, in 
a letter which he wrote to the Catholic bishops and people of 
Africa a few years later the Emperor alludes to their con- 
ciliatory attitude towards the schismatics, whose leaders he at 
this time permitted to return to their homes.’ 

The attitude of the Catholic bishops in the Donatist con- 
troversy thus far was, therefore, both moderate and charitable. 
In the synods of Rome and Arles their decisions were based on 
facts laid before them; the Donatists could prove none of their 
allegations against the primate of Carthage or Felix of Ap- 
tunga; on the contrary, the malice of the accusers was abun- 
dantly evident. Yet the fathers of both synods dealt gently 
with those whom they knew to be calumniators. Their first 
aim was to win the schismatics back to the Church, and when 
the Emperor, after the failure of his attempts at reconcilia- 
tion, punished them by confiscation and banishment, the 
Catholic bishops, it would seem, influenced his ultimate decis- 
ion to recall the exiled bishops. 


II. Arranism. 


But before the exiled schismatics had received the imperial 
pardon a new and still more serious controversy had arisen 
in another part of the African continent. Some time between 
the years 318-320, Arius, a priest of Alexandria, began to 
teach the doctrine that the Son of God is only the first-born 
of creatures and consequently did not exist from eternity; in 
other words he denied the divinity of Christ. In spite of the 
efforts of Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, to control this 
heresy the partisans of Arius daily increased in numbers. 
The heresiarch obstinately refused to retract his views at 
the command of his bishop, and so the latter convoked a 
synod of the bishops of Egypt and Libya to deliberate on the 
measures to be taken under the circumstances. The synod, 
composed of nearly a hundred bishops, met at Alexandria in 
320 or 321 and anathematized Arius and his adherents,’ two 
of whom were the bishops of Ptolemais and Marmarica, Se- 
cundus and Theonas. 


1Migne (P. L.), VIII, 492. 
2Soe. H. E., I, 6. 
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Arius, however, refused to accept the verdict of the synod 
of Alexandria, and to escape what he regarded as ‘‘persecu- 
tion’’ at the hands of his bishop, sought assistance in Pales- 
tine. From Palestine he proceeded to Nicomedia on the invi- 
tation of Eusebius, bishop of that city, who warmly espoused 
his cause. Eusebius had formerly been Bishop of Berytus, 
but had succeeded in obtaining the more important see of 
Nicomedia, despite the fact that the translation of bishops 
was forbidden by the canons. Through the influence of this 
courtier prelate, who was on friendly terms with the Emperor 
Licinius, and enjoyed the confidence of his Empress Con- 
stantia, the doctrines of Arius spread rapidly in the Orient, 
and the heresiarch soon counted among his supporters a num- 
ber of influential Oriental bishops, among them the celebrated 
church historian, Eusebius of Caesarea. A synod was held in 
Bithynia by some of these episcopal patrons of Arius which 
addressed an encyclical letter to ‘‘all the bishops,’’ requesting 
them ‘‘to hold communion with the Arians . . . and to require 
Alexander (of Alexandria) to hold communion with them 
likewise.’’! The Bishop of Alexandria, however, refused to 
receive the heresiarch back to communion, but, apparently 
owing to the disturbances attending the war between Constan- 
tine and Licinius at this time, Arius was able to return to 
Alexandria where we find him after the victory of Constan- 
tine over his opponent (September, 323). The empire was 
now united under the sway of a Christian Emperor whose 
most ardent desire was to establish ‘‘a common harmony of 
sentiment among all the servants of God.’’? The Donatist 
schism had already disturbed this harmony, to the Emperor’s 
surprise and grief. And now that the end of the African 
dissensions seemed at hand he learned with inexpressible 
sorrow that a new and still more serious division disturbed 
the Church of Alexandria. With the hope of reconciling the 
leaders of the parties in a controversy the importance of which 
he failed to grasp, the Emperor addressed a letter to Alexander 
and Arius deploring their disunion and exhorting them to 
peace. The cause of the trouble, as he understood it, was a 


2Soz., I, 15. 
? Vita Const., II, 65. 
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question of little moment. Alexander, he had been informed, 
demanded of his presbyters their opinion on a certain passage 
of the Law that had no especial importance. Thereupon 
Arius insisted on an opinion of his own which either he 
should never have thought of at all, or having thought of 
should have kept to himself. Both Alexander and Arius were, 
therefore, to blame, the first for having proposed such a 
question for debate, the second for provoking over it a con- 
troversy which rent the holy people into ‘‘diverse parties,’’ 
and destroyed the unity of the Church. Since then the differ- 
ence between Alexander and his presbyter was not any ‘‘of 
the leading doctrines of the Law,’’ nor in any sense a new 
heresy, the Emperor, their ‘‘fellow-servant,’’ exhorted the 
two persons responsible for the controversy to mutual for- 
bearance and to become reconciled.! 

The Emperor’s letter was forwarded to Alexandria by 
Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, who enjoyed his confidence and 
esteem. But the Spanish bishop failed in his mission of recon- 
ciliation. This decided the Emperor, probably on the advice © 
of Hosius and other high ecclesiastics,? to convoke a General 
Council of the bishops of Christendom for the settlement of 
the Arian controversy, and some other questions of impor- 
tance about which differences of opinion existed, especially 
in the Oriental Church. 

The first Gicumenical Council of the Church assembled at 
Nice in Bithynia in May, 325. The invitations to the council 
had been sent out by the Emperor, who, in letters expressing 
the esteem in which he held them, requested the immediate 
attendance of the bishops at the place designated. Three 
hundred and eighteen bishops responded to the imperial in- 
vitation. Preliminary meetings were held immediately after 
the bishops assembled, but nothing was decided definitely 
until the arrival of the Emperor. The solemn opening took 
place about the middle of June with an address of the Em- 
peror explaining the object for which he had summoned them 
to Nice. The impression made by the presence of the head of 

* Vita Const., II, 69 sqq. 


* Cf. Hefele, op. cit., pp. 8 and 281. 
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the State on the assembled bishops, the majority of whom had 
not yet grown accustomed to the idea that the ruler of the 
Empire was one of their co-religionists, is described by Euse- 
bius. When the purport of the Emperor’s summons had pre- 
viously been made known to the bishops, he tells us, they all 
looked forward eagerly to the day of assemblage, so ardent 
was the general desire, not only of settling all questions in 
dispute, but of beholding ‘‘the person of so admirable an 
Emperor.’’! The longed-for moment was now at hand. Ina 
large hall or church the bishops were disposed according to 
their rank, awaiting in silence the coming of Constantine. At 
length he appeared ‘‘like some messenger of God, clothed in 
raiment which glittered, as it were, with rays of light; reflect- 
ing the glowing radiance of a purple robe, and adorned with 
the brilliant splendor of gold and precious stones.’’ An ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by one of the bishops, and in 
reply the Emperor explained the purpose for which he had 
called them together. Intestine strife within the Church of 
God he regarded as ‘‘far more evil and dangerous than any 
kind of war or conflict.’ When, therefore, after he had gained 
a decisive victory over his enemies he had heard of the dis- 
sensions among the bishops he judged it a matter of prime 
importance to find means of removing the evil without delay. 
For this purpose he had invited them to the council. They 
were the ministers of God, and the faithful servants of Christ, 
the Lord and Saviour; ought they not in consequence to be all 
united in judgment, and ought not the spirit of peace and 
concord prevail amongst them? Without delay then they 
should begin to remove all causes of disunion; by so doing they 
would act in the manner most pleasing to the Supreme God, 
and confer an exceeding great favor on their fellow-servant, 
the Emperor.’ 

On the conclusion of the Emperor’s speech the debate was 
opened by the ecclesiastical presidents of the council. Con- 
stantine remained an attentive listener to the discussions, and 
when these became too warm he intervened and exhorted the 
disputants ‘‘in mild and gentle words,’’ endeavoring to bring 


?Vita Consi., ITI, 6. 
£Vita Const., III, 12. 
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them all ‘‘to one mind and one judgment respecting every dis- 
puted question.’’ Constantine was indeed, throughout the 
course of the council, the central figure of the scene. The 
bishops repeatedly appealed to his judgment; and ‘‘he gave 
patient audience to all alike, and received every proposition 
with steadfast attention; and by occasionally assisting the 
argument of each party in turn, he gradually disposed even 
the most vehement disputants to a reconciliation.’” So ready 
in fact were both parties to recognize the right of the Em- 
peror to interfere in matters which clearly belonged to the ec- 
clesiastical sphere, that mutual accusations and petitions were 
presented to him the moment of his arrival at Nice.. The 
Emperor was less eager to accept than these appellants vir- 
tually to concede a right that belonged to ecclesiastical judges: 
the complaints and petitions were by his order burned unread. 

The deliberations of the council ended with the adoption of 
the Nicene Creed which was subscribed by all the bishops pres- 
ent except five. Three of these dissentients, Eusebius of Nico- 
media, Theognis of Nice and Maris of Chalcedon, yielding to 
the threat of banishment, afterwards subscribed. Theonas of 
Marmarica and Secundus of Ptolemais, however, refused to 
accept the decision of the council and shared the punishment 
of exile inflicted by the Emperor on the heresiarch Arius. A 
circular letter of the Emperor issued at this time, addressed to 
the bishops and people of the Empire, ordered the writings of 
Arius to be consigned to the flames, and all persons were pro- 
hibited under pain of death from concealing his publications. ‘ 

The decisions of the council were communicated to the 
Church of Alexandria, the Church most directly concerned in 
the Arian controversy, in a synodal letter of the bishops. The 
impiety of Arius and his adherents, they declare, had been ex- 
amined into in the presence of the Emperor, and his heret- 
ical doctrines unanimously anathematized. Other measures 
against Arius must be already known, or if not, soon would 

1 Vita Const., III, 13: 

2 Soc., I, 8; Soz., I, 17; Ruf., I, 2. 

3Soc., I, 8. 


4Soc., I, 9. The authenticity of this letter is contested by Seeck, Zeitschr. 
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be known to the people of Alexandria; the bishops did not 
wish to allude to them lest they should seem ‘‘to trample on 
a man who has received the chastisement which his crime 
deserved.’’' Constantine also wrote to the Alexandrine 
Church recounting the great work performed by the council, 
He, the Emperor, ‘‘by divine admonition,’’ had assembled 
the bishops at Nice, and they, with himself as an associate, 
had undertaken the investigation of the truth. The result of 
their labors was that more than three hundred bishops, re- 
markable for their moderation and intellectual keenness, were 
unanimous in their confirmation of one and the same faith. 
Wherefore all should reject the error of Arius, and accept the 
decision of the council; for that which commended itself to 
the judgment of three hundred bishops, enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit, could not be other than the doctrine of God.’ 

Before the departure of the bishops to their homes they 
were invited by the Emperor to a banquet given on the 
twentieth anniversary of his accession to the throne. It was 
probably on this occasion that Constantine defined his relation 
to the Church by claiming to be, like his guests, in a certain 
sense, a bishop. ‘‘You are bishops,’’ he said, ‘‘whose juris- 
diction is within the Church; I also am a bishop, ordained by 
God to overlook whatever is external to the Church.’’* Pres- 
ents were distributed to the guests at the conclusion of the 
banquet, and in a farewell address the Emperor exhorted them 
all to the maintenance of peace and concord. 

Having now, as he fondly supposed, succeeded in restoring 
harmony within the Church, the Emperor was highly satisfied 
with his work. Yet, a few months after the close of the coun- 
cil Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nice began to give 
evidence of the insincerity of their submission to its decrees 
by admitting Arians to communion. For this offence they 
were exiled to Gaul. 

Several years now passed without any developments of 
importance in the Arian controversy. The Bishop of Alexan- 

1 Soc., I, 9. 

2°Soc., 1, ¢. 
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dria, Alexander, the first to enter the lists against Arius, died 
in April, 328. He was succeeded in the following June by the 
deacon Athanasius, who had taken a prominent part in the 
discussions at Nice, and was destined in the future to be the 
greatest antagonist of Arianism. About this time also the 
attitude of the Emperor towards the heretical party began to 
undergo a momentous change. Eusebius of Nicomedia and 
Theognis of Nice obtained their recall from exile and were 
restored to their sees by imperial edict; the two bishops, 
Amphion and Chrestus, who had been appointed in their stead 
at the time of their exile, were summarily set aside.' These two 
diplomatic prelates by their pretended zeal in the cause of unity 
within a short time after théir return succeeded in their efforts 
to regain the confidence of the Emperor. This was their first 
triumph in the campaign which now opened for the destruction 
of the work accomplished at Nice. Their second manceuvre, to 
obtain the recall of Arius, was equally successful.? This im- 
portant step was gained in the following manner. Summoned to 
the death-bed of his sister Constantia, the widow of Licinius, 
Constantine, at her request, took into his service a priest who 
was secretly an Arian. The dying Empress herself had been 
won to the Arian cause by this personage, and she took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to warn Constantine that he was in 
danger of incurring the anger of God and the loss of his em- 
pire for his unjust condemnation of ‘‘good men’’ to perpetual 
banishment.* After the death of Constantia her Arian protégé 
quickly won the favor of Constantine, and, prompted thereto 
by Eusebius, he obtained the Emperor’s assent to a re-exami- 
nation of the case of Arius. The heresiarch was summoned 
to court, and presented to Constantine a profession of faith 
which seemed orthodox, but which carefully avoided the 
decisive term ‘‘consubstantial.’? Having satisfied the Em- 
peror that Arius really held the Nicene Creed, the next 
article of the Eusebian program was to restore him to his 

1Soe., I, 14; Soz., II, 16. 

2 According to Socrates and Sozomen Arius was recalled before Eusebius 
and Theognis, but on this point cf. De Broglie, op. cit., II, 132, n. 1; and Hefele, 
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former place as a priest of Alexandria. To effect this Euse- 
bius wrote to the new bishop, Athanasius, asking that Arius 
be restored to communion. In case he should refuse the 
bearers of the letter were instructed to endeavor by means 
of threats to attain their object... But neither letter nor 
threats availed with Athanasius. Eusebius then induced Con- 
stantine to command Athanasius under pain of his grave dis- 
pleasure to restore Arius. Constantine’s letter on this oc- 
casion indicates the rapid expansion of his views in five years 
since the council of Nice as to the authority in the Church of 
the ‘‘bishop of the exterior.’’ ‘‘Having, therefore, knowl- 
edge of my will,’’ he tells Athanasius, ‘‘grant free admission 
to all who wish to enter the Church.’’ And if Athanasius 
will not comply with this command he shall be deposed.” 

But the imperial command, enforced by so grave a men- 
ace, was no more successful with the Bishop of Alexandria 
than the letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia. Athanasius, indeed, 
convinced the Emperor that his position in the matter was the 
correct one, and Constantine now appears to have decided that 
the rehabilitation of Arius should be left to a synod.® 

Failing to attain their end by the means described, Euse- 
bius and his party now adopted new tactics. Their principal 
opponents must be discredited in the eyes of the Emperor 
and deposed. Eustathius, the orthodox Bishop of Antioch, 
was one of the first victims of this policy; he was accused of 
Sabellianism and of disrespect to the Emperor’s mother and 
sent into exile. But the people of Antioch, who held Eusta- 
thius in the highest esteem, were not willing to remain pas- 
sive spectators of the injustice done their bishop by his 
enemies. Their feelings manifested themselves in a riot, 
which, of course, was just what the Eusebians desired; Eusta- 
thius was banished to Thrace by the angry Emperor as a pun- 
ishment for the mistaken zeal of his friends.‘ 

The Bishop of Adrianople was also deposed, because of his 
opposition to Eusebius of Nicomedia, and expelled from the 

*Apol. contra Arianos, c. 59. 

?St. Athan., 1. ¢. 


* Hefele, op. cit., p. 456. 
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city. A number of other bishops on various pretexts, and 
with no further warrant than an imperial letter, shared the 
same fate; the places of all were filled by Arians.’ 

Having succeeded with little trouble in disposing of their 
less important opponents the Eusebians now brought all their 
forces to bear on the chief object of their hostility, the greatest 
champion of orthodoxy, Athanasius of Alexandria. So long 
as this determined enemy of Arianism occupied the see of 
Alexandria minor successes were of little account. But 
everything indicated a comparatively easy victory in this case 
also, for they had secured the all-important codperation of 
Constantine. Calumny was a favorite weapon of the heretical 
party, and they employed this weapon, which had proved so 
successful in other cases, against Athanasius with the most 
unscrupulous determination. An alliance was formed be- 
tween Eusebius and the Meletian schismatics from which the 
former expected important aid in attaining his object. The 
Meletians, so-called from the founder of the sect, Meletius, 
Bishop of Lycopolis in the Thebais,? had been treated with 
great leniency by the council of Nice,* but they for the most 
part were little grateful for the consideration shown them. 
Their quarrel, like that of Arius, had been with a bishop of 
Alexandria, and accordingly they were quite ready to form 
an alliance with the Arian party for the destruction of 
Athanasius.‘ 

The first attempt of the allies against the Bishop of Alex- 
andria resulted in a victory for the latter, and a severe rebuke 
of the Emperor to the Meletians. Under the instructions of 
Eusebius three of the Meletian clergy set out for Nicomedia 
with a trumped-up accusation against Athanasius, but on their 
arrival they unexpectedly found at the court two priests of 
Alexandria, Apis and Macarius, who easily refuted their 
charges. The Emperor, nevertheless, summoned Athanasius 
to appear before him, and on his arrival he was called upon to 
answer a wholly new charge, namely, of assisting with a purse 

18t. Athan. ad monach., 1. ec. 

2 Cf. Hefele, op. cit., I, 147. 


$Soc., I, 9; Theod., I, 9. 
4St. Athan. Apol., c. 59. 
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of gold a certain Philumenus who had been guilty of high 
treason. Macarius also was accused by the Meletians of hav- 
ing broken the chalice of a priest of their party. They failed, 
however, to sustain either charge, and were driven from the 
presence of the Emperor; Athanasius returned in triumph to 
Alexandria.’ 

These failures damped the ardor of the Meletians for some 
time, but, urged on by Eusebius, their chief bishop, John 
Archaph, the successor of Meletius, charged Athanasius with 
the murder o. a bishop named Arsenius. The story of the 
broken chalice was again brought forward and both accusa- 
tions were laid before the Emperor. Constantine deputed his 
nephew, the Censor Dalmatius, to make an investigation, 
which, like the previous one, resulted in establishing the in- 
nocence of Athanasius and in the confusion of his enemies. 
Arsenius who was supposed to have been murdered was dis- 
covered in hiding in a monastery where he had been bribed 
to betake himself.’ 

Though foiled a second time the indefatigable Meletians 
continued their opposition to the Bishop of Alexandria. This 
course was adopted in agreement with the Eusebians in order 
to give them another opportunity of attacking Athanasius. In 
view of the troubles in Egypt, therefore, they suggested to 
Constantine the desirability of calling a new council for the 
settlement of all disputed questions, and, yielding to their 
wishes, a council was convened by the Emperor at Tyre in the 
year 335.° 

Knowing that the proposed council would be composed 
largely of his personal enemies, Athanasius at first refused to 
attend, but a peremptory order of Constantine compelled him 
to choose between attendance or exile.* He accordingly set 
out for Tyre accompanied by forty-eight of his suffragans; the 
treatment he might expect he could gauge from the fact that 
the priest Macarius, long since acquitted on the broken chalice 
charge, was again arrested and taken in chains to Tyre. 

1 St. Athan., op. cit., c. 60. 
2’'St. Athan., op. cit., ¢.c. 65-67; Soc., I, 27; Soz., II, 28. 


3 St. Athan., op. cit., ec. 71; Eus. Vita. Const., IV, 40-42. 
St. Athan., 1. c.; Eus., op. cit., 1V, 42. 
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The council opened with the Count Dionysius, an Eusebian 
sympathizer, as its official ‘‘protector,’’ and under the presi- 
dency of Eusebius of Cesarea. A letter from the Emperor 
addressed to the council was read exhorting its members to 
restore the ‘‘concord . . . which the arrogance of a few indi- 
viduals’? had destroyed. Dionysius, the Emperor further 
stated, was there to superintend the proceedings, but especially 
to maintain good order. If any of the bishops commanded to 
attend failed to appear they were to be banished ‘‘in virtue 
of an imperial edict.’’' 

The Eusebians might now congratulate themselves on the 
success that so far attended the plot against Athanasius. A 
majority of the bishops of the council were on their side; the 
accusers, Meletian schismatics, were the bitterest enemies of 
the Bishop of Alexandria, while the Emperor, who had hitherto 
remained neutral, was evidently convinced that Athanasius 
was a disturber of the peace and the principal obstacle to the 
restoration of unity. Yet matters did not turn out so well as 
the allies had every reason to expect. The principal accusa- 
tion, that of murdering Arsenius, which was again revived, 
was disproved by the appearance of this personage on the 
floor of the council-room. This wholly unlooked for dénou- 
ment might naturally have been expected to bring confusion 
on the accusers, and convince any person with a sense of jus- 
tice of the existence of a conspiracy. But the enemies of 
Athanasius were determined on his ruin, and all means to 
achieve this end were in their eyes legitimate. With unparal- 
leled effrontery they explained that a bishop under the juris- 
diction of Athanasius had at the command of his chief bound 
Arsenius in his own house which was then set on fire; that 
Arsenius succeeded in escaping through a window, and that 
not having heard of this they naturally supposed him to be 
dead. 

Various other accusations of violence were now brought 
against the Bishop of Alexandria by the Meletian party, but 
apparently they were unable to sustain them even before 
judges so well disposed. The plotters at last were compelled 


1 Eus., 1. ¢. 
£Soz., IT, 25. 
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to fall back on the story of Ischyras, the pretended priest of 
the Mareotis, and his broken chalice. But with the witnesses 
at hand they were unable to prove even this absurd charge. 
They consequently persuaded Count Dionysius to send a com- 
mittee to the Mareotis for the purpose of securing new evi- 
dence, and the commissioners appointed, despite the protests 
of Athanasius, were all of the Arian faction: Theognis, Maris, 
Ursacius, Valens, Macedonius and Theodorus. 

The commissioners set out with a military escort, taking 
with them the self-confessed imposter Ischyras,! but leaving 
the accused priest Macarius behind in chains. The result of 
an investigation conducted in such a manner was a foregone 
conclusion. Ably seconded by the Prefect of Egypt, an apos- 
tate from Christianity, they took the testimony of catechu- 
mens, Jews and heathens, refused to listen to the protest of 
the priests of Alexandria, and returned with their report to 
Tyre. This, notwithstanding all their efforts, was not at 
all satisfactory. So manifestly irregular in fact had been their 
mode of procedure that they dared not communicate a copy 
of the evidence to Athanasius, who only some time later re- 
ceived a copy of it from Pope Julius.” Yet it was the best they 
could procure, and they were resolved to attain their object. 
Athanasius was deposed, (1) because of his refusal to attend 
a synod at Cesarea the previous year, and thereby ‘‘set at 
naught the commands of the ruler’’; (2) because he had pre- 
sumed to bring with him to Tyre a large retinue (namely, of 
the Egyptian bishops) and when there caused disturbance; 
(3) he had been proved guilty of breaking a chalice.* 

But Athanasius, realizing that the Eusebians were deter- 
mined on his deposition, had departed from Tyre before the 
return of the Mareotic commissioners. The Egyptian bishops 
and Alexander of Thessalonica protested to Count Dionysius 
against the conspirators, and the Count heeded their repre- 


*St. Athan., op. cit., c. 63 sqq. 

2St. Athan., op. cit., c. 83. The Eusebians were indignant with the Pope 
for having forwarded these documents to Athanasius. 

3 Soz., II, 25. The Meletians at first charged Macarius with breaking the 
chalice but afterwards Athanasius himself was accused of this offence. Cf. St. 
Athan., op. cit., cc. 63 and 66. 
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sentations so far as to warn the Eusebians against a one- 
sided investigation.’ In a second letter written some time 
later the Egyptian bishops requested Dionysius to reserve the 
hearing of the case to the Emperor.? But Athanasius had 
already decided to appeal to Constantine for justice. After 
leaving Tyre he proceeded to Constantinople, and, having 
succeeded with some difficulty in obtaining an audience, he 
requested the Emperor to summon the bishops from Tyre to 
Constantinople for a new examination of the witnesses in his 
own presence. Constantine had at first received Athanasius 
coldly, but this proposal was so evidently reasonable that it 
could not be rejected. A letter was immediately forwarded 
to the bishops summoning them to Constantinople. The im- 
perial missive reached them at Jerusalem, whither they had 
proceeded from Tyre for the dedication of the new basilica 
of the Resurrection. The tone of the summons was not re- 
assuring. Constantine’s suspicions were evidently aroused, 
for he commanded them peremptorily to proceed at once to 
the court and prove to his satisfaction that they had pro- 
nounced an impartial judgment.* The Eusebians, knowing 
what they had to expect if detected in their machinations, 
now determined that only a deputation of bishops on whom 
they could rely absolutely should go to Constantinople. By 
working on the fears of some of the bishops, and by intimi- 
dating others, they attained their end, and only Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, Eusebius of Cxsarea, Theognis, Maris, Patro- 
philus, Ursacius and Valens set out for the capital. On 
their arrival they had a new surprise ready for Athanasius. 
They ignored completely the former accusations against him, 
and in their place brought forward a new charge, namely, of 
threatening to prevent the departure of the food supply of 
Constantinople from Alexandria. Four bishops, they testi- 
fied, had heard language of this tenor from the lips of Athan- 
asius. This grave accusation, to all appearances well sub- 
stantiated, was decisive. The Emperor would not even listen 


1 St. Athan., op. cit., ec. 78-81. 
2St. Athan., op. cit., ¢. 79. 
3 St. Athan., op. cit., c. 86; Soz., II, 28. 
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to the defence of Athanasius, but commanded him to depart 
for Treves in Gaul, an exile. 

The Eusebians had every reason to be satisfied with their 
victory; their greatest opponent was disposed of, as they 
hoped, forever. And that the whole Empire might be im- 
pressed the more with the triumph of Arianism they now re- 
solved that Arius should be solemnly readmitted to communion 
in the Eastern capital. The heresiarch hastened to Constanti- 
nople for this purpose and again submitted a satisfactory pro- 
fession of faith to the Emperor. But apparently Constan- 
tine was not quite convinced of his sincerity; ‘‘if thy faith be 
right,’’ he said to Arius, ‘‘thou hast done well to swear; but 
if thy faith be impious—God judge thee according to thy 
oath.’’? In spite of the opposition of the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, the Eusebians made all arrangements for the restora- 
tion of Arius, and on the day appointed for this event a tri- 
umphant procession set out joyfully for the church where the 
ceremony was to take place. But just as the principal partici- 
pants arrived near the forum of Constantine a sudden illness 
seized the heresiarch and in a few moments he was dead 
(336).° 

Constantine was greatly impressed by the death of Arius, 
but nevertheless he rejected the petition of the Alexandrians 
for the return of their bishop. Athanasius, he informed them, 
was a fomenter of sedition, justly condemned by the judgment 
of the Church. The famous hermit St. Anthony, for whom 
Constantine entertained the greatest esteem, also wrote in 
favor of Athanasius, but even he failed to remove the Em- 
peror’s prejudices.* The influence of his friends was, how- 
ever, unable to save the Meletian bishop John Arcaph from 
the fate of Athanasius; as a disturber of the Church he was 
banished from Alexandria. 

The end of Constantine’s eventful reign was now drawing 
near. In the early part of the year 337 his health began to 
fail, and as none of the remedies adopted was able to stay the 

*St. Athan., op. cit., c. 87; Soc., I, 35; Soz., II, 28. 

* St. Athan, ep. 64, 2. 


3 St. Athan., l. c.; Soc., I, 38; Soz., II, 30. 
4 Soz., II, 31. 
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progress of his disease he turned his thoughts to the prepara- 
tion for eternity. Notwithstanding his long and close associa- 
tion with the Church and the great interest he had taken 
in her progress, he was not yet even a catechumen. He was 
now admitted to this probationary stage and shortly after- 
wards baptized, probably by Eusebius of Nicomedia. As the 
end approached the Emperor appears to have taken a more 
favorable view of the case of Athanasius, and there is some 
reason to believe that he was only prevented by death from 
restoring him to his see.’ His prejudice against the Bishop 
of Alexandria, fostered by the Eusebian party, was perhaps 
due in part to the naturally independent character of Athan- 
asius. He never questioned the orthodoxy of Athanasius, but 
he was wearied by the constant mention of his name as a 
fomenter of dissensions, and the chief obstacle to the restora- 
tion of unity. Under these circumstances the grave and ap- 
parently well-substantiated charge on which Athanasius was 
at length deposed was fatal. The terrible death of Arius, 
which was generally looked upon as a judgment of God on the 
heresiarch, and the repeated letters of St. Anthony in favor 
of Athanasius, were, perhaps, not without influence on the 
final decision of the Emperor, which was carried out the fol- 
lowing year by his son Constantine. Constantine the Great 
died at Nicomedia on Whit-Sunday, May 22, 337, and was 
interred in the Church of the Apostles at Constantinople. 
Such are the principal facts of the relations of the Church 
to the first Roman Emperor who made a public profession of 
Christianity from the time of his conversion to the end of his 
reign. From an examination of these facts it is quite clear 
that while the Church derived many important advantages 
from her union with the State, she at the same time stood in 
grave danger of losing by this connection a right which for 
three centuries she had successfully maintained: the right 
to regulate her internal affairs without interference from the 
State. Yet it is at the same time true that in the early stage 
of his Christian career Constantine entertained no desire to 
usurp any part of the purely spiritual jurisdiction of the 


1 Soz., III, 2; Theod., I, 32. 
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Church, or to occupy in her regard a position similar to that 
which he, as well as his predecessors, occupied towards pagan- 
ism. He regarded himself indeed as the official protector of 
the Church, and esteemed it the first duty of this self-imposed 
office to promote the interests of his faith by codperating with 
the ecclesiastical authorities. Thus in complying with the 
first request of the Donatists to have their case heard before 
Gallic bishops, his primary aim was to prevent schism, of 
which he entertained the utmost dislike. Yet it is strange at 
this early stage of his career as a Christian to find the Em- 
peror convening a synod of Christian bishops, and giving or- 
ders to the Pope as to the manner in which the proceedings 
should be conducted. In convening the synod of Arles also 
Constantine was animated by the hope of satisfying the 
Donatists and preventing schism. And even when he re- 
ceived the Donatist appeal against the decision of this as- 
sembly of bishops he was not, apparently, conscious that he 
was trespassing on the domain of the Church’s jurisdiction. 
Nevertheless by constituting himself a court of last appeal in 
a cause entirely ecclesiastical he established a precedent 
which was not forgotten by most of his successors. 

The purpose of Constantine in summoning the bishops of 
Christendom to the council of Nice was the same that led 
him to convene the synods of Arles and Rome. He could not 
understand the perversity of those who seemed bent on the 
destruction of the unity of the Church for a question which 
he regarded at first as of little moment. And when he after- 
wards saw that the point in debate was by no means so unim- 
portant all his energy was devoted to restoring harmony. 
Acting again in the character of protector of the Church, or, 
as Eusebius expresses it, ‘‘like some general bishop consti- 
tuted by God,’’? he convoked the first General Council. 
Constantine, we have seen, attended the sessions of this as- 
sembly, and nobody for a moment thought of objecting to his 
presence; on the contrary, the bishops were greatly flattered 

1. . . Perpendet gravitas vestra, quonam modo supra memorata controversia 
accuratissime dijudicanda sit, et ex prescripto justitiae terminanda. Migne 


(P. L.), VIII, 480. 
? Vita Const., I, 44. 
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by his condescension.’ All of these indeed were filled with 
admiration at his zeal in the interests of the Church and one 
at least of their number was disposed to canonize him during 
his lifetime.? The bishops were, however, regarded by Con- 
stantine as the sole judges of the questions in debate; his 
duty as protector, or ‘‘bishop of the exterior,’’ was to carry 
out their decisions. But while his intentions in this respect 
were always good the Emperor was led in the course of time 
by the bishops who directed his ecclesiastical policy into sev- 
eral serious usurpations of the Church’s rights. We find him, 
for example, taking upon himself the decision of the orthodoxy 
of a profession of faith submitted to him by Arius, and com- 
manding the Bishop of Alexandria under pain of deposition 
to receive him into communion. Yet on the representation of 
Athanasius that he was acting contrary to the canons in this 
matter he at once yielded and left the decision to a synod. 
The readiness of Constantine in this instance to observe 
strictly the canonical procedure is a proof of his desire not 
to encroach on the jurisdiction of the Church. And had he 
been fortunate enough to have had at all times an Athanasius 
as adviser there can be little doubt that he would have scrupu- 
lously confined himself to his proper sphere. But unfor- 
tunately he was already coming under the influence of the 
unscrupulous Eusebius of Nicomedia, to whom his subsequent 
mistakes must be largely attributed. It is doubtless true that 
the Christians as a class regarded it as a point of honor to 
show as much deference to the head of the State as the pagans 
to whom he was still the Pontifex Maximus.* But at the 
same time it can not be supposed that the bishops of the Em- 
pire as a whole would have tolerated any grave infringement 
on the part of the Emperor of the constitution of the church. 
The reign of Constantius furnishes abundant proof of this. 
But what the episcopal body would never have allowed a large 
and influential party in the Oriental Church were already 
prepared to concede. The Arian party, headed by Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, placed all their hopes of success in the civil 
1 Vita Const., 1. c. 


2 Vita Const., IV, 48. 
5 Boissier, op. cit., p. 57. 
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power, and were accordingly quite willing to acknowledge the 
Emperor as the final arbiter in ecclesiastical disputes. It was 
this party indeed which invited the Emperor’s arbitrary in- 
tervention in all cases where they were unable to attain their 
ends by recourse to the regular canonical procedure. Bishops 
were deposed and exiled by imperial decree; the Emperor’s 
approval was asked for the transfer of the historian Eusebius 
from Czesarea to Antioch,'! thereby inaugurating the per- 
nicious custom of imperial confirmation; and the bishop of the 
second see in Christendom was deposed on a trumped-up 
charge of his known enemies without being given the slightest 
opportunity of defence. In the eyes of the Eusebian bishops, 
therefore, Constantine was what Eusebius of Cesarea calls 
him, a sort of ‘‘general bishop,’’ and—their dupe. For al- 
though they were all this time working for the overthrow 
of the decisions of Nice, the Emperor believed himself to be 
the most staunch defender of the orthodox faith. The real 
defenders of orthodoxy were represented as disturbers of the 
peace, whose deposition and exile would restore the unity of 
the church. Thus to attain their own ends the bishops of the 


Arian party, prototypes of the tribe of court bishops whose 
influence has been at all times baneful to the Church, en- 
couraged the usurpation of ecclesiastical jurisdiction by the 
head of the State, with the result that at the death of the first 
Christian Emperor a heresy was triumphant which denied the 
fundamental dogma of Christianity. 

Maurice M. Hassett. 


2 Soz., II, 19. 
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The Bible, Its Origin and Nature. Seven lectures delivered before 
Lake Forest College on the foundation of the late William Bross. 
By the Reverend Marcus Dods, D.D., Professor of Exegetical 
Theology in New College, Edinburgh. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1905. 8°, pp. xi, 245. 


The Bross Fund was established ‘‘to call out the best efforts of 
the highest talent and the ripest scholarship of the world, to illustrate 
from science, or any department of knowledge, and to demonstrate 
the divine origin and authority of the Christian Scriptures.’’ In 
these seven lectures delivered before Lake Forest College, Professor 
Dods deals with (1) the Bible and other Sacred Books, (2) the Canon 
of Seripture, (3) Revelation, (4) Inspiration, (5) Infallibility, (6) 
the trustworthiness of the Gospels, and finally (7) with the miraculous 
element in the Gospels. 

We never understood how—especially at the present time—faith- 
ful Protestant scholars justified their belief in ‘‘the divine origin 
and authority’’ of Holy Scripture; still less, how the ordinary, lay 
Protestant could be ‘‘ready always to satisfy every one that asketh 
him a reason of that hope which is in him’’ (1 Petr. 3, 15). This 
book shows how, with ‘‘the best efforts of the highest talent and the 
ripest scholarship,’’ Protestants nowadays try to vindicate their posi- 
tion. The author is a man of great learning and may be considered 
in this matter as representing the highest Christian scholarship out- 
side the Catholic Church. We sincerely hope that many Protestants 
will read his thoughtful and most interesting work. In our opinion 
a Catholic could hardly show with more clearness that the Protestant 
standpoint is absolutely untenable. 

A few quotations will give a sufficient idea of the general line of 
argument followed in this critical and theological study on The Bible, 
its origin and nature—which we recommend especially to the Catholic 
priests working among Protestants. 

‘“‘If you ask a Protestant why he believes that just these books 
bound up together in his Bible are canonical, and neither more nor 
fewer, I fear that ninety-nine Protestants out of a hundred could 
give you no answer that would satisfy a reasonable man’’ (p. 31). 

‘Denying the authority of the Church, he (Luther) was compelled 
to define clearly the authority on which he rested. Claiming the 
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words of God as his sole authority, he must set forth with distinctness 
where the Word of God is to be found and how he can recognize it 
to be the Word of God’’ (p. 37). ‘‘Why is Luther so urgent on this 
point? He is urgent because he sees that the whole difference between 
himself and Rome hinges here’’ (p. 40). This last statement is not 
entirely true. We Catholics maintain the necessity of the Church 
even after the divine authority of the Bible is proven. But the au- 
thor’s statement is true if limited to Christian belief in the Bible and 
its divine authority. To Protestants there was practically nothing 
left but the Bible. 

Now then, by what criterion does Luther distinguish the inspired 
books from the numerous other writings which circulated in the first 
centuries of the Christian era? How can he know what books were 
not only written by saintly men, like Thomas a Kempis, but were 
inspired by God Himself, in such a way that they have to be consid- 
ered, and are the Word of God? Luther’s only criterion is this: 
‘*God must say to thee in thy heart: This is God’s Word’’ (p. 39). 
As regards the number of inspired books: ‘‘Herein agree all the 
genuine holy books, that they all preach and exhibit Christ. This, 
indeed, is the right touchstone (der rechte Priifstein) to test all the 
books’’ (p. 45). 

Nor has Professor Dods another criterion. ‘‘We can only justify 
the admission of those books on some such general ground as that of 
Luther—their congruity to the main end of revelation’’ (p. 53). 
‘‘Therefore I would be disposed to say that the two attributes which 
give canonicity are congruity with the main end of revelation and 
direct historical connection with the revelation of God in history’’ 
(p. 54). 

If by ‘‘direct historical connection with the revelation of God in 
history’’ Professor Dods means anything else than that the book was 
written by an author who was ‘‘in historical connection’’ with Christ 
or his Apostles his criterion is extremely vague. 

Protestant readers may answer the question whether this ‘‘touch- 
stone’’ is sufficient to justify their Canon—even of the New Testament 
writings—which, historically, they received from the Catholic Church. 

As far as Luther himself is concerned, we learn (pp. 43 ff) what 
was the result of applying his ‘‘touchstone’’ to Hebrews, James, Jude 
and Revelation. His criticisms on the Apocalypse, for instance, are 
very outspoken. ‘‘My spirit,’’ he says, ‘‘can’t accommodate itself to 
this book: the reason being that I do not think Christ is taught 
therein’’ (p. 44). 
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‘*This, it will be said, leaves a ragged edge on the Canon. It leaves 
much to be decided by the individual. A man may say to Luther, 
‘I do not find in the Gospel of John agreement with the three synoptic 
Gospels, and as you throw over James because he does not agree with 
Paul, so I throw over John because he does not agree with the synop- 
tists.’ And Luther could have made no satisfactory reply. Better, 
he would think, let a man accept Scripture from his own feeling of its 
truth than compel him to do so by some external compulsion. Indeed, 
his boldness in pronouncing his own opinion is quite equalled by his 
explicit and repeated allowance of liberty to every other man. Thus 
though he himself did not accept the Apocalypse as the work of John, 
he hastens to add: ‘No man ought to be hindered from holding it to 
be a work of St. John or otherwise as he will.’ Similarly, after giving 
his opinion of the Epistle of James, he concludes, ‘I cannot then place 
it among the chief books (that is to say, the canonical books), but I 
will forbid no one to place and elevate it as he pleases’ ’’ (pp. 48-49). 

‘‘The same vagueness which marred the Lutheran doctrine of 
canonicity affected the Calvinistic position. The inward witness 
cannot reasonably be expected to be sufficient for the task of certifying 
every word that God has uttered to man. It cannot, in other words, 
be expected to form of itself a sufficient test of canonicity’’ (p. 50). 

Nevertheless, Professor Dods is obliged to conclude his study on 
the Canon of Scripture by saying that Protestants ‘‘ecan only justify 
the admission of these books on some such general ground as that of 
Luther’’ (p. 53). But he is obliged to allow at the same time that 
Protestants should be cautious in speaking of the Canon as a well 
defined collection of writings, the divine inspiration of which is thor- 
oughly ascertained. ‘‘The position taken by one of the greatest 
champions of Protestantism, Chillingworth, is one,’’ he says, ‘‘that 
commends itself: ‘I may believe even those questioned books’—that 
is to say, seven of the books of our New Testament, regarding which 
in the early Church doubts were entertained—‘to have been written 
by the Apostles and to be canonical; but I cannot in reason believe 
this of them so undoubtedly as of those books which were never ques- 
tioned: at least I have no warrant to damn any man that shall doubt 
of them or deny them now, having the example of saints in heaven, 
either to justify or excuse such doubting or denial.’ This was the 
position of Luther and of the Reformers generally, and for my part 
I think it a pity it was ever abandoned”’ (pp. 55-56). 

We believe that many Protestant readers will not agree with Pro- 
fessor Dods when he continues: ‘‘It is not a calamity over which one 
need make great moan’’ (p. 56). 
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*‘Sometimes Romanists have taunted us with the absurdity of 
inviting each Protestant, educated or uneducated, to settle the Canon 
for himself. The taunt is based on a misconception. It is the right 
of every Protestant to inquire into the evidence on which certain books 
are received as canonical, and the more that right is exercised the 
better. But even when the right is not used, it is not thereby re- 
signed’’ (p. 57). Professor Dods knows, of course, that Catholics 
also have a right to examine the evidence. But the question is 
whether the bulk of Christian people are able to use that right; since 
inspiration is invisible, the question is whether, even for a scholar, 
there can be sufficient merely historical evidence regarding the divine 
or inspired character of those books; the question which Professor 
Dods has to answer here is, ‘‘what ought to be the attitude of the 
ordinary, lay Protestant toward this subject of the Canon’”’ (p. 56). 
‘*Protestants,’’ he says, ‘‘receive the Canon as they receive historical 
facts, on the testimony of those who have pursued this line of inquiry. 
... So on this subject of the Canon, the lay Protestant accepts the 
judgment of the Reformed Churches, feeling tolerably confident that 
after all the research and discussion which learned men have spent 
upon this subject, the result cannot be seriously misleading. . . . The 
Protestant accepts the decision of the Church precisely as he accepts 
the decision of engineers or medical men or experts of any kind in 
their respective department—he accepts it as the result arrived at after 
deliberation by competent men’’ (p. 57). 

If at the present time the ordinary lay Protestant is to solve the 
Canon question in this light, we do not see how it will be possible to 
avoid the conclusion of Scepticism: ‘‘We do not know and will never 
know.’’ How many great scholars nowadays reject the inspired char- 
acter of the Bible and put the Canonical books, in this regard, on the 
same level with the other contemporary writings! Whether or not 
these scholars belong to the Reformed Churches, is of course of no im- 
portance to a Protestant who rejects the authority of the Church, as 
such. Thus, then, since the ordinary Protestant is confronted with the 
fact that there are a great many very able biblical scholars who gave up 
Christian belief—at least in the sense in which he understands it— 
what must be his conclusion? Moreover, the scholars of the Reformed 
Churches themselves do not know how to solve the question. Professor 
Dods is sufficiently explicit on this point. Whether in olden times 
the Catholic Church agreed or disagreed on the inspired character of 
some biblical book, what difference does it make to a man who rejects 
the divine authority of that Church, and who knows that as far as 
scholarship is concerned, modern critics stand far. above the represen- 
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tatives of historical science in earlier days? How can a Protestant 
know that these books are really inspired, and are indeed the Word 
of God? 

‘‘Here we touch the true touchstone of Scripture. Why do I 
receive it as the Word of God? . . . The only possible ultimate ground 
for believing Scripture to be the Word of God is that there is that 
in the truth delivered which convinces me that God is its author. In 
the last resort you must depend solely on your own conviction that 
there God speaks to you’”’ (p. 156 f.). 

Thus a Protestant knows that the Bible is the Word of God because 
. . . he knows that it is the Word of God! 

Further, if he is satisfied with that subjective feeling—which in 
reading e. g. Thomas a Kempis probably will be stronger than in 
reading many parts of the Old and even of the New Testament, and 
which in some other regard may be compared to that extraordinary 
impression which not a few oriental books make upon western minds 
—what practical value can a Protestant attach to the question, whether 
or not the Bible is the Word of God, if he does not know in what sense 
or. in how far it is the Word of God? 

Does it follow that there are no errors in the Bible? Even no 
material errors? Is it possible to deny a priori the presence of any 
such errors in the Scriptures? This method of dealing with the 
serious findings of criticism, Dods rightly says, ‘‘seems likely to blind 
men to the true nature of the Bible and to lead to disingenuousness, 
mischief and unbelief’’ (p. 137). 

Some persons are opposed to the work of Christian critics and do 
not allow the possibility of any formal or material inaccuracy in the 
Scriptures, because in their minds this would lead practically to the 
ruin of the Bible; at least among Protestants to whom the Bible is the 
last resort in solving religious questions. These persons ought to 
realize, as this book teaches us again, that their own tactics are the 
most dangerous of all to Christian faith, if, in point of fact, there 
should be even one text which is evidently opposed to their interpreta- 
tion of the divine character of the Bible. And, as a matter of fact, 
Professor Dods calls attention to several discrepancies between the 
Gospels. In our articles on History and Inspiration we saw how 
Catholics are able to maintain the ancient theological principles of the 
Fathers of the Church without feeling any difficulty in taking as 
they are the positive facts with which we are confronted in the Serip- 
tures. But ‘‘the claim of literal infallibility advanced by well in- 
tentioned but inconsiderate persons is easily disposed of by means of 
these diserepancies—here are clear instances in which it is impossible 
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to claim this kind of infallibility; and hence the inference is at once 
drawn that the Bible is not in any sense infallible’’ (p. 193). 

But if such is the case, how then can the Bible be the only founda- 
tion of our Christian belief? In our opinion there can be only one 
answer to the next long series of questions put by Professor Dods; 
and that answer is quite different from what the learned author seems 
to hold. 

‘‘Again, it is frequently said, If there is the slightest error in 
Scripture, then I must judge for myself what I am to receive, and 
how am I to find out what is true and what is misleading? It may, 
I think, fairly be replied, This is precisely what every one who reads 
the Bible is already doing. . .. Who is at the reader’s elbow as he per- 
uses Exodus and Leviticus to tell him what is of permanent authority 
and what was for the Mosaic economy only? Who whispers to us as 
we read Genesis and Kings, This is exemplary; this is not? Who sifts 
for us the speeches of Job and enables us to treasure as Divine Truth 
what he utters in one verse, while we reject the next as Satanic raving? 
Who gives the preacher authority and accuracy of aim to pounce on a 
sound text in Ecclesiastes, while wisdom and folly toss and roll over 
one another in confusingly rapid and inextricable contortions? What 
enables the humblest Christian to come safely through the cursing 
Psalms and go straight to forgive his enemy? What tells us we may 
eat things strangled, though the whole college of Apostles deliberately 
and expressly prohibited such eating? Who assures us we need not 
anoint the sick with oil, although in the New Testament we are ex- 
plicitly commanded to do so? In a word, how is it that the simplest 
reader can be trusted with the Bible and can be left to find his own 
spiritual nourishment in it, rejecting almost as much as he receives?’’ 
(pp. 160-61). 

Many readers will conclude with us that, not only to know whether 
there is a written Word of God, and in what books it is to be found; 
but also correctly to understand and rightly to interpret Holy Scrip- 
ture, the Christian people needs the authority of the Church. Pro- 
fessor Dods’ answer to all these questions is: ‘‘Paul solves the whole 
matter for us in his bold and exhaustive words, ‘The spiritual man— 
the man who has the spirit of Christ—judgeth all things’ ’’ (p. 161). 
We cannot believe that the author will convince any of his readers 
that this is the real meaning of St. Paul’s words. We cannot help 
thinking that the readers will see in this answer merely a subterfuge, 
which the learned author feels compelled to adopt, because on one 
hand he will vindicate his religious belief and Christian standpoint, 
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and on the other because he realizes that a Protestant cannot justify 
them in a better way. 

However, this is not all. The question with which we are con- 
cerned, is not only a question of details or separate biblical teachings, 
which require an interpretation that cannot be given by the bulk of 
the Christian people—and sometimes not by the most learned scholars, 
who have no other authority but that of learning—we have not only 
to prove that the Bible is the Word of God, in order to allow such a 
use to be made of Holy Writ as was and is actually made of it by 
Christians at all times; but we have first of all to show something 
which might seem very trifling, that is to say, the ordinary “‘credi- 
bility’’ which is required for any book. 

Now then, leaving aside the books of the Old Testament and taking 
only the Gospels—what is, according to Dods, ‘‘the true criterion of 
their. credibility ?’’ 

This. ‘‘We find in them that which alone explains the Christian 
Church; the one key which fits the lock’’ (p. 205). ‘‘The testimony 
of an eye-witness is only accepted when he relates what is credible: 
and the testimony of one who is removed by half a century from the 
events he relates, may yet be accepted as trustworthy if the incident 
he relates is congruous with what we otherwise know of the person 
involved. So that credibility is the touchstone of testimony; and of 
eredibility itself, the criterion is congruity with what is otherwise 
known. Things that would never be disputed if related of one person, 
will be doubted and contested if told of another. And in the claim 
of Jesus to be the Christ, and His acceptance as such by the disciples 
and the Church, we have the criterion by which the Gospels must be 
judged. It is this central fact which enables us to believe what they 
tell us of His miracles and His resurrection’’ (p. 206). ‘‘We can 
believe of this person, the Christ, what we could not believe of any 
other’’ (p. 206). 

Thus then, according to the learned author, we believe in the resur- 
rection and miracles because we admit that Jesus was the Christ, and 
‘the fact that Jesus claimed to be the Christ, the representative of 
God on earth, and justified this claim by giving us in His life, death 
and resurrection, a self-authenticating revelation of God,’’ this fact 
is credible because ‘‘it is in this fact that the Church finds its explana- 
tion ...’’ (p. 206). 

We confess that we feel unable to understand in what way this 
learned Protestant scholar justifies his Christian belief, if, at the 
bottom, his ‘‘true eriterion’’ of the credibility of the Gospels dif- 
fers from that to which St. Augustine appealed, when he wrote: 
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“Ego vero Evangelio non crederem nisi me catholicae ecclesiae com- 
moveret auctoritas’’ (Contra ep. fundam, ch. V, 6). 

‘*What then, may we reasonably conclude from all this?’’ (p. 208). 
We conclude that in our opinion, although against his own will, Pro- 
fessor Dods wrote an apology for the Catholic Church. 

H. A. Ports. 


The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. Eight lectures on the Morse 
Foundation, delivered in the Union Seminary, New York, in Oc- 
tober and November, 1904, by William Sanday, D.D. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1905. Pp. xiv + 268. 


In the last four or five years several prominent scholars have 
denied the Apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel. Not content 
with denying that the author of the Gospel was the Apostle John, 
they have affirmed that the true author is entirely unknown, and that 
whoever he was he stood in no direct relation to St. John and was not 
a member of the Apostolic college. The historical character of the 
Gospel is discarded. In recent years the sharp antithesis has not 
been so much between stricter and less strict history as between his- 
tory and downright fiction. The names of Jiilicher, Schmiedel, 
Wrede, Wernle, Réville and Loisy, tell each its own story. 

Since Loisy wrote his famous Commentary, the authorship and 
historical character of the Fourth Gospel have become among Catho- 
lies one of the burning questions of the day. One may admire the 
great learning of this French scholar, and may not by any means 
sympathize with the tactics used by some of his aggressors; but ‘‘there 
are many in these days, who, if they followed M. Loisy as a critic, 
would find it very hard to follow him as a theologian. They are not 
a little perplexed to understand how he himself can reconcile the two 
trains of his thinking’’ (Sanday, p. 203). 

On this account the Commentaries on St. John by Calmes and 
Belser, and Jacquier’s Histoire des Livres du Nouveau Testament 
deserved and attracted special attention among the clergy. It would 
be a great mistake to believe that these Catholic authors, following in 
the steps of several less recent Catholic scripturists, occupy an isolated 
position by maintaining the traditional thesis. Leaving aside the 
defenders of mediating and partition theories, we may quote, for in- 
stance, B. Weiss, Godet, Dods, Ezra Abbot, B. Lightfoot, Westcott, 
Stanton and Zahn, all of them scholars whose names carry weight. 
A book of special value for the defenders of St. John’s Gospel, and 
which therefore deserves a special mention, is The Character and 
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Authorship of the Fourth Gospel by Dr. J. Drummond, published 
last year. What was missing in Drummond is given to us by Sanday 
in these eight able lectures delivered in the Union Seminary, New 
York. The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel is a masterly piece of work. 

Professor Sanday is the leading New Testament scholar of the 
Anglican Church. His great authority in matters of New Testament 
criticism is recognized by all scripturists. Therefore it is to be hoped 
that his recent publication will contribute a good deal to settling the 
question of the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel among all 
lovers of truth. 

‘*A profound dissent from the conclusion arrived at in the works’’ 
of Jiilicher, Schmiedel, Réville and Loisy, was ‘‘one of the main 
reasons’? why Sanday wrote this book (p. 4). Even in this strictly 
scientific work he does not conceal his ‘‘apologetic’’ purpose (p. 2). 
No one is more deeply convinced that ‘‘these (things) are written, 
that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing, you may have life in his name’’ (John 20, 31); and 
for that reason Sanday cannot and does not pretend to write on the 
Fourth Gospel with his mind in the state of a sheet of white paper. 
There is an impression abroad that ‘‘apologetic’’ is opposed to ‘‘scien- 
tific.’’ But there was no need for Sanday to refute a misunderstand- 
ing of this kind (pp. 3-5) since he himself is its living refutation. 
After having studied his works, every one will realize that the scientific 
character of Sanday’s researches is not impeached by what he states 
a priori (p. 5): ‘I eannot but believe that there is a real presumption 
that the Christian faith, which has played so vast a part in what 
appear to be the designs of the Power that rules the world, is not 
based upon a series of deceptions.’’ Catholics especially will agree 
with Professor Sanday when he continues: ‘‘I consider that, on any 
of the large questions, that view is preferable which does not involve 
an abrupt break with the past. It is very likely that there may be 
involved some modification or restatement, but not complete denial or 
reversal.’’ (Cf. pp. 234 f.) 

The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel contains valuable information 
regarding nearly every question connected with the subject. In this 
review, however, we must confine ourselves to the main topics: author- 
ship and historicity. 

The real crucial point in the critical researches relating to the 
Fourth Gospel is, whether the author was an eye-witness of the events 
which he describes or not. 

Now then, after reading Sanday’s book, ‘‘One broad conclusion 
seems to stand out from the evidence, internal as well as external. 
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The author was an eye-witness, an Apostolic man—either in the wider 
sense of the word Apostle or in the narrower. So much seems to me 
to be assured’’ (p. 236). 

As regards the internal evidence, he points out (1) that the 
author’s standpoint is within the Apostolic circle; and (2) that the 
Gospel corresponds in its details to the real conditions of the time and 
the place in which its scene is laid, conditions which rapidly changed 
and passed away. ‘‘In any case it must be allowed that the narrative 
of the Fourth Gospel is in the strictest accordance with the religious 
customs of the time to which it relates, and not in accordance with 
those at the time when the Gospel was written’’ (p. 118). 

The internal argument is strongly corroborated by the nature of 
the external evidence. But this side of the question is so thoroughly 
examined by other scholars, especially by Drummond, that Sanday 
does not dwell upon it in detail. In a few words he reminds us that 
at the end of the second century we find witnesses all over the world: 
Irenaeus in Gaul, Heracleon in Italy, Tertullian at Carthage, Poly- 
crates at Ephesus, Theophilus at Antioch, Tatian at Rome and in 
Syria, Clement at Alexandria. More stress is put upon the earlier 
evidence, especially in Ignatius and in the Didaché. Sanday shows 
‘*that justice has rarely been done from this point of view to Ignatius’’ 
(p. 241 ff.). ‘‘ That Justin also used it,’’ that is to say, the Fourth 
Gospel, ‘‘I think we may take as at the present time generally ad- 
mitted’’ (p. 246). ‘‘In view more particularly of the discussion by 
Schwartz, I think it may be said that Papias probably knew the 
Gospel and recognized it as an authority’’ (ibidem). On account of 
the extreme scantiness of the material from which evidence can be 
drawn in the period before the year 180: ‘‘To me the wonder is,’’ he 
says, ‘‘that the evidence borne to the New Testament writings in the 
extant literature prior to this date should be as much as it is and not 
as little’’ (p. 240). 

In our opinion, Professor Sanday has proven in the most scientific 
way that the author of the Fourth Gospel was an eye-witness of the 
events which he describes, and that this eye-witness was John, Christ’s 
beloved disciple, who afterwards lived at Ephesus. 

Nevertheless his dealing with the question of authorship leaves an 
‘‘unsolved problem’’ if we have to attach any value to this statement 
or assertion in De Boor’s Fragment: ‘‘Papias, in his second book, says 
that John the divine (6 Sodéyos) and James his brother were slain 
by the Jews.’’ The arguments against this assertion are very strong. 
Still Sanday does not ‘‘feel that the statement altogether loses its 
force’’ (p. 251). ‘‘It is one of those statements that we can neither 
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wholly trust, nor wholly distrust’’ (p. 252). If the Apostle John 
really perished at an earlier stage in history and were to be dis- 
tinguished from John the Presbyter, there would be ‘‘no difficulty in 
identifying (John, the Presbyter) at once with the beloved disciple 
and with the author of the Gospel and Epistles. We should indeed 
have all the advantages of Harnack’s theory without its disadvan- 
tages’? (ibidem). ‘‘I should be much inclined to think that, if the 
statement is true, there was but one John at Ephesus, the beloved 
disciple who was also the Presbyter; and, if the statement is false, 
there was still but one John, who was both Presbyter and Apostle’’ 
(ibidem). In our opinion ‘‘the beloved disciple’? must needs be 
identified with the Apostle himself. We expect that the historical 
value of the information drawn from De Boor’s fragment will be 
thoroughly discussed when Dom John Chapman develops his argu- 
ment—which Sanday saw in manuscript—that the only John of 
Ephesus was the son of Zebedee. 

Once we know that the author of the Gospel was John, Christ’s 
beloved disciple, the question of the historicity of this Gospel ought 
to be settled. Therefore we were much puzzled by reading in The 
Independent (October 26, 1905), before we studied Sanday’s book, 
that the position of the great English scholar would be ‘‘in reality, a 
compromise.’’ ‘‘He holds,’’ so we are told, ‘‘to the authorship of 
John the son of Zebedee, one of the twelve, but he yields the historicity 
of the Gospel, and its authoritativeness as a source for the life and 
teachings of Jesus’’ (p. 987). 

As a matter of fact Professor Sanday emphatically maintains the 
historicity of the Gospel. His position is not at all a compromise. 
But every historical source needs of course to be rightly interpreted. 
The writer in The Independent misunderstands Sanday’s critical 
interpretation of the Gospel, and therefore attaches a false meaning 
to the clause: ‘‘I do not honestly believe that everything happened 
exactly as it is or seems to be reported’’ (p. 157). However, we would 
not wonder if readers who are not trained in critical studies, should 
make the same mistake. Hence we call their attention to some sec- 
tions of Sanday’s book, where the author himself sufficiently explains 
the bearing of this sentence. 

Sanday’s explanations apply to the plurality of the documents at 
our disposal for the history of the past; very few indeed were com- 
mitted to writing just when the events happened which they relate. 
Hence a true understanding of the point in question is of great impor- 
tance for the interpretation and valuation of historical sources. This 
will explain why we quote several parallel and almost identical pas- 
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sages, where the author keeps repeating and developing the same truth. 
Professor Sanday seems to have foreseen that some of his readers, 
who are not accustomed to historical researches, would confound his 
critical interpretation of several details in the Gospel with a denial 
of its truly historical character; although it is evident that the main 
purpose of his book is to prove just the opposite, and to establish in a 
thoroughly scientifie way, that the Fourth Gospel is a historical source 
of the very highest value! 

The Fourth Gospel was written towards the end of John’s life, 
after the publication of the other three. This being established by a 
great amount of internal and external evidence, what kind of histori- 
ography are we to expect, a priori, in the Fourth Gospel? 

‘*A considerable interval is placed between the events and the 
date of its composition. That means that the facts will have passed 
through a medium. Unconsciously the mind in which they lay will 
have brought its own experience to bear upon them; it will have a 
tendency to mix up the plain statement of what was said and done 
with an element of interpretation suggested by its own experience. 
And this will be done in a way that we should call ‘naive,’ i. e., with- 
out any conscious self-analysis. The mingling of objective and sub- 
jective will take place spontaneously and without reflection. The 
details will not be given out exactly as they went in; and yet the 
writer will not be himself aware that he is setting down anything 
but what he heard and saw’’ (p. 70). 

**In looking back over a distant past it is always difficult to keep 
the true perspective; the mind is apt to forget, or at least to fore- 
shorten, the process by which its beliefs have been reached; and when 
once a settled conviction has been formed it is treated as though it 
had been present from the beginning. It would have been very 
strange indeed if the aged disciple had nowhere allowed the cherished 
beliefs of more than half a lifetime to colour the telling of his story, 
or to project themselves backwards into those early days when his 
faith was not as yet ripe but only ripening. It would not in the least 
disturb our conclusion—that the Gospel is really the work of an eye- 
witness, of St. John—to admit that in the earlier chapters of the 
Gospel there are a number of expressions that are heightened in 
character and more definite in form than those that were really used”’ 
(p. 157). 

‘‘The longer discourses appear to grow out of the aphoristie say- 
ings of which I have spoken. . . . It is true that the Evangelist 
permits himself to dwell on such sayings, to repeat and enforce them 
by expansions of his own, which keep coming back to the same point. 
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It has often been remarked that we are constantly left in doubt 
where the words of our Lord end and those of the Evangelist begin. 
Probably the Evangelist himself did not discriminate or even try 
to discriminate. A modern writer, in similar circumstances, would 
feel obliged to ask himself whether the words which he was setting 
down were really spoken or not; but there is no reason to suppose 
that the author of the Gospel would be conscious of any such obliga- 
tion. He would not pause to put himself questions, or to exercise 
conscious self-criticism. He would just go on writing as the spirit 
moved him. And the consequence is that historical recollections and 
interpretative reflection, the fruit of thought and experience, have 
come down to us inextricably blended’’ (p. 168). ‘‘It is a mechanical 
and, I believe, really untenable view to suppose that the author had 
simply taken over certain Synoptic sayings and adapted them to his 
own ideas. We form ourselves a far truer and more adequate con- 
ception if we think of these discourses as the product of a single 
living experience. They are from first to last a part of the author’s 
self. The recollections on which they are based are his own, and it 
is his own mind that has insensibly played upon them, and shaped 
them, and worked up in them the fruits of his own experience’’ 
(p. 169). 

The discourses of our Lord in this Gospel are actually different 
from those in the Synoptics. In St. John the parables, character- 
istic of the Synoptists, have dropped out; what he calls by this name is 
not exactly the same thing. Many of the discourses are longer. 
Their style is not like that which we find in the Synoptists and corre- 
sponds remarkably with the style of St. John’s Epistles. All these 
things are true, and yet, as Sanday makes us see, we have a right to 
repudiate the inference that an ear-witness cannot have written this 
Gospel. On the contrary even these discourses plead in favor of the 
Johannine authorship. ‘‘Psychologically, the Gospel is more intel- 
ligible if one like St. John wrote it, one who drew upon his own 
memories and was conscious of speaking with authority’’ (p. 168). 

Professor Sanday has solidily proven that John, the Beloved 
Disciple himself, is the author of the Gospel. As regards some details, 
which might seem to indicate a writer who did not know the state of 
affairs in the days of Christ, because these details refer to a later 
period, Sanday’s explanation is perfectly satisfactory. ‘‘It was not 
to be expected that an evangelist sitting down to write towards the 
end of the first century should unwind the threads of the skein which, 
some fifty or sixty years before, had brought his consciousness to the 
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was foreshortened and we have seen that as a consequence he allowed 
the language that he used about the beginning of the ministry to be 
somewhat more definite than on strictly historical principles it should 
have been. That he should do so was natural and inevitable—indeed 
from the point of view of the standards of his time there was no 
reason why he should be on his guard against such anticipations. If 
we distinguish between the gradual unfolding of the narrative and 
the total conception present to the mind of the writer throughout 
from the beginning, we should say that this conception assumes for 
Christ the fullest significance of Divine Sonship’’ (p. 209). 

The Oxford professor does not deny, of course, that in questions 
of authorship the small details of a narrative or book, especially if 
they form a homogeneous group, often contain the strongest argu- 
ments. ‘‘I am myself of opinion that from the point of view of 
critical method, it is just these small incidental details that are most 
significant. They are the sort of details that an author throws in 
when he is off his guard. From them, far more than from his 
laboured arguments, we may tell what is his real standpoint and 
attitude’’ (p. 142). Hence, the main argument in Sanday’s defence 
of the Johannine authorship consists in verifying the abundant de- 
tails of the Gospel where the Evangelist had plentiful opportunities 
of tripping. ‘‘In no single instance is he really convicted of doing 
so, whereas in a vast number his record has been verified’’ (ibidem). 

However, although the amount of such characteristic details, 
together with other arguments, indicate and prove in a convincing 
way that the author of a narrative is an eye-witness of the events 
related in his book, we may never lose sight of this sound rule or 
principle of criticism: 

‘*Such indications do not in the least exclude the natural effect 
of lapse of time and the unconscious action of experience and reflec- 
tion on the mind of a writer who sets down late in life a narrative 
of events that happened long before’’ (p. 259). 

Sanday is right in considering this principle of criticism self-evi- 
dent. But its obviousness has not prevented it from being too often 
disregarded. 

These quotations show sufficiently in what sense we have to under- 
stand the eminent English scholar when he says: ‘‘I do not honestly 
believe that everything happened exactly as it is, or seems to be, 
reported’’ (p. 157). 

His ‘‘principle of extensions’ (p. 179) does not impeach the 
historical character of the Gospel. What Sanday holds about the 
historical truth of the miracles related in the Gospel, may be seen 
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for instance pp. 172-179. He maintains that ‘‘the Evangelist always 
starts from something that he has seen’’ (p. 182). When he admits 
the possibility that St. John’s mind, ‘‘acting retrospectively on his 
memory of the physical impression, may emphasize features in the 
impression that were not so distinct at the time when it was given’’ 
(ibidem), he does not ‘‘yield the historicity of the Gospel.’’ If such 
were the case we would have to yield the historicity of almost 
every source which was not written at the very moment when the 
events happened. The highest authority in history is the testimony 
of eye- and ear-witnesses, who, moreover, are faithful men and intend 
to tell things as they saw and heard them. If we were to repudiate 
sources of this kind, there would be no historical science whatever. 
Where such sources are at hand, the only thing we need is a critical 
interpretation. The critic pays attention to the intellectual develop- 
ment of the observer, to the lapse of time between the event itself 
and the narrative which relates it, to peculiar circumstances of time or 
place, ete.; but when he is sure that the author was an eye-witness, 
and faithful man, the critic is entitled to ascend as a judge to the 
tribunal of historical science. When he interprets to us in what way 
the witness has to be understood, he does not deny the truthfulness 
or reliability of that eye-witness. When Sanday interprets John’s 
testimony about things which happened in the days of Christ, he calls 
our attention to the time when John wrote his Gospel and shows us 
how the distance between the aged Apostle and the scenes which he 
describes, colors, and was bound to color his testimony or narrative: 
but meanwhile Sanday is proving the full truth of John’s testimony 
and the thoroughly historical character of his Gospel. 

At the same time Professor Sanday fully allows that in studying 
the discourses in the Gospel, ‘‘There is need for close scrutiny to 
determine what belongs to the Master and what to the disciple’’ 
(p. 168). ‘‘There are not wanting signs that a fuller examination 
of the relations between the teaching of Christ on the one hand and 
St. Paul and St. John on the other is the next great debate that lies 
before us’’ (p. viii). 

However, whether Christ himself taught some doctrine explicitly 
or left the explicit teaching of it to his Apostles, is a question of no 
practical consequence to a Catholic. We know that Christianity is 
not confined to what Christ Himself preached to the Palestinian Jews 
in explicit terms; neither to that part of the preaching of Christ and 
His Apostles which was put to writing in the New Testament, that 
is to say, in those sacred books and Epistles which the Catholic Church 
received into her Canon and separated from the rest of early Christian 
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literature. Hence the discrimination between what in the Gospel dis- 
courses belongs to the Master and what to the Apostles, is to us a 
matter of secondary importance, once we have proven the divine 
institution of the Church which is the authorized interpreter of Holy 
Scripture. The Church draws her interpretation of the Scriptures 
from the whole body of Christian revelation, preached by Christ and 
His Apostles, and transmitted to us by their successors under the 
guidance of ‘‘the other Paraclete.’’ (Cf. BuLLetin, 1905, pp. 152 ff.) 
Now then, to show from the Gospels and Epistles the divine origin 
and authority of the Church, it is sufficient to prove their thoroughly 
historical character. But the historical character of a Gospel evi- 
dently does not imply that some peculiar passages cannot offer diffi- 
culties. Although the Gospels are strictly historical, it does not 
follow that every sentence has to be understood in a strictly and 
rigorously historical sense. It is possible, for instance, that on 
analyzing a discourse, which the Evangelist puts into the mouth of 
Christ, even a critic feels unable to decide positively whether a deter- 
minate clause was indeed pronounced by Christ Himself; especially 
if the critic has proven first, e. g., by comparing the parallel discourse 
in the other Gospels and by examining its characteristic style—that 
the actual form of the discourse has to be attributed to the Evangelist. 
As a matter of fact such a difficulty will be as a rule of a merely 
literary character. Why? Because, while we know that the 
Evangelist is an eye- and ear-witness of the days of Christ and, 
moreover, a faithful historian, we know at once that—if he really 
antedates either some clear and explicit doctrine or the develop- 
ment of an institution, by a reflection of the time when he writes 
the Gospel in his memory of the past—he can do so only unconsciously. 
It is clear that, as a rule, this cannot happen but for details of no 
real bearing and that the ‘‘extension’’ must be in the same line. 
Nevertheless, if Christ had not founded an organized and visible 
Church ; if, after the death of Christ and His Apostles, there had been 
left to mankind practically nothing but the scattered books and 
Epistles, which a long time afterwards the Catholic Church collected 
in her Canon, and which we know to be all of them inspired for the 
sole reason that the Catholic Church has taught us so; if, in one 
word, we had nothing but the Bible, the difficulty of discriminating 
in the discourse of the Gospels ‘‘between what belongs to the Master 
and what to the disciple,’’ would sometimes lead to the most serious 
consequences. So, for instance, we read in Mark that Christ ‘‘saith 
to them: Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry another, 
committeth adultery against her’’ (10, 11). In Luke also Christ 
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says: ‘‘Every one that putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, 
committeth adultery’’ (16, 18). But in Matthew, Christ is intro- 
duced saying: ‘‘But I say to you, that whosoever shall put away his 
wife, excepting for the cause of fornication, makes her to commit 
adultery’’ (5, 32). In reading and comparing these three texts 
several questions naturally arise. Does each one of those texts refer 
to divorce in the strict sense of the word? The Evangelists seem 
to give the same discourse of Christ: thus then, if we suppose that 
there is question of real divorce, must we admit that Christ never 
allowed divorce in the strict sense of the word, according to Mark 
and Luke? Or must we say that He made an exception in the case 
of adultery? Are we obliged to hold that Christ Himself added the 
clause: ‘‘excepting for the cause of fornification’’; or are we allowed 
to believe that Matthew makes Him say so, while perhaps he identifies 
Christ’s law on divorce, with the law on divorce as it was applied, 
we might suppose, among the Jewish-Christians in those days, when 
Matthew wrote his Gospel? If there is no official authority which has 
a right, and even an obligation to interpret the Bible, how can we tell a 
man, who for the cause of adultery will dismiss his wife and marry an- 
other woman, either that he is forbidden, or that he is allowed to do 
so? Especially, how can this question be solved by an ordinary man, 
who of course is not obliged to obey in such things another man who 
is merely more learned than himself? The conditions in this country 
sufficiently illustrate what can be the result of such doubts regarding 
the meaning of a single sentence or the origin of a short clause. 

From all this it does not follow that the critical interpretation of 
the Gospels is wrong, because it leaves doubts which must needs be 
solved; but Catholics are seen to be right when, for this and other 
reasons, they maintain that the great work of Christ is the institution 
of the Church, speaking in religious matters with supreme authority, 
and that the Bible alone cannot be sufficient for the Christian people. 
(Cf. BuLLETIn, 1905, pp. 152 ff.) 

Criticism is ruining or rather has ruined Protestantism among the 
thinking classes of modern society. But Criticism is bound to build 
up Catholicism among those who, nineteen centuries after Christ, will 
assist at a great debate among the biblical scholars—‘‘the next great 
debate’’ of the future, as Sanday calls it—about what Christ Himself 
really has taught and what indeed Protestants are bound to believe. 
We are much afraid that even after twenty centuries more Protestant 
scholars will not have settled the problem. 

H. A. Poets. 
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Das Buch Kohelet, kritisch und metrisch untersucht, iibersetzt und 
erklart von Vincenz Zapletal, O. P. Freiburg: Kommissionsverlag 
der Universitits-Buchhandlung, 1905. 8°, pp. 243. 

A year ago, when he published Die Metrik des Buches Kohelet, the 
author announced his ‘‘discovery’”’ that the book Kohelet or Ecclesi- 
astes ‘‘sammt dem Epilog in einem regelmiassigen Metrum geschrieben 
ist.’” This he attempts to prove in his new work. Zapletal himself, 
however, calls attention to the mistake he made, when he thought that 
he was the first to notice the metrical character of the book. H. 
Grimme, in 1897, and E. Sievers, in 1901, maintained the same thesis. 
But this does not in the least diminish the value of this important study 
on a book which puzzled so many of its readers. 

In the Introduction (90 pp.) the learned Freiburg professor dis- 
cusses the questions regarding the composition of the book, the infliu- 
ence of Greek philosophy, the authorship, the sacred writer’s belief 
in immortality and some well-known difficulties against religious and 
moral principles. 

As Zapletal points out (pp. 61-71), ‘‘heutzutage lasst sich der 
Salomonische Ursprung des Buches nich mehr verteidigen’”’ (p. 61). 
He holds ‘‘das der Verfasser in der griechischen Periode gelebt und 
sein Buch etwas vor 200 v. Chr. geschrieben hat’’ (p. 66). 

The chapter on Kohelet’s belief in immortality deserves special 
attention. According to Zapletal ‘‘Kohelet halt fest an dem althe- 
braischen Scheolglauben, aber er nimmt die zu seiner Zeit auftauchen- 
den neuen Vorstellungen iiber die Unsterblichkeit nicht an’’ (p. 76). 

‘*Weil aber nach den alten Ansichten das Schicksal der Toten in 
der Scheol dasselbe, oder fast dasselbe ist, so muss die Vergeltung 
vorher stattfinden’’ (p. 77). 

Pp. 81-86 the writer proves that modern interpreters are mistaken 
in attributing false teachings to the author or editor of this canonical 
book. 

The Commentary itself (pp. 91-243) is a remarkable piece of 
work. We confine ourselves to a single illustration of the way in 
which the author explains some difficult passages. 

‘‘Die vierundfiinfzigste Reflexion (11, 9-12, 7): Geniesse das 
Leben, bevor das lastige Alter und der unvermeidliche Tod kommen. 
Die Komposition dieses Stiickes ist ganz eigentiimlich. Die Grund- 
lage bilden sechshebige Disticha . . . welche ein Lied ausmachen, das 
zum Genuss des Lebens auffordert, bevor das lastige Alter kommt. 
Diesem Liede werden aber Bemerkungen angehingt ... Es ist nun 
die Frage, was von Kohelet ist. Hat er das Lied komponiert und ist 
dieses dann von anderen glossiert worden, oder hat Kohelet vielmehr 
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ein bekanntes Lied angefiihrt und demselben selbst seine Bemerkungen 
angekniipft? Ich nehme das Letztere an, weil der Inhalt der Bemer- 
kungen mit den Ideen Kohelets tibereinstimmt . . .’’ (p. 230). 
The Hebrew text of each chapter is given first, after that the 
metrical characteristics together with philological and theological ex- 
planations, and finally an admirable German translation. 
H. A. Poets. 


The Book of Ecclesiastes. A new metrical translation, with an 
introduction and explanatory notes by Paul Haupt. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1905. Pp. 47. 

Zapletal’s pamphlet Die Metrik des Buches Kohelet (Freiburg, 
Switzerland, 1904) appeared after the publication of Haupt’s metrical 
reconstruction of Ecclesiastes in Koheleth oder Weltschmerz in der 
Bibel, which was printed at Leipzig in 1905, but read at the Interna- 
tional Congress at Basle, on September 1, 1904. ‘‘Zapletal’s prepara- 
tory note informs us,’’ Haupt says, ‘‘that the discovery that the Book 
of Ecclesiastes is metrical was made by him during the session 1903-4. 
He was therefore in no way influenced by my metrical version of 
Ecclesiastes which I read at the general meeting of the Second Inter- 
national Congress on the History of Religions at Basle, on September 
1, 1904, nor by my metrical reconstruction of the Hebrew text which 
I exhibited in the Semitic Section of the Congress, although Zapletal 
attended the Congress and read a paper on Ecclesiastes’ belief in the 
immortality of the soul at one of the meetings of the Semitic Section. 
This coincidence is evidently an interesting case of sympathy, unless 
Zapletal exercised some telepathic influence on me, so that I was able 
to anticipate his discoveries before he published them’’ (pp. 7-8). 

The celebrated Professor of the Semitic Languages at Johns Hop- 
kins University separates, in his metrical reconstruction of the canon- 
ical book, the genuine portions of the original Ecclesiastes from the 
numerous editorial changes, corrections and explanations, which, in 
his opinion, were added afterwards in the official recension, ‘‘which 
was not castrated but figleaved’’ (p. 3). In comparing, for instance, 
Haupt’s analysis and reconstruction of Ecclesiastes 11, 9-12 (on pp. 
32-33) with Zapletal’s analysis of this same passage (pp. 230, 241) 
the readers will notice that sometimes Zapletal and Haupt agree re- 
markably well in solving the literary problems offered by the tradi- 
tional text. However, we need not say that almost everywhere the 
readers will notice a difference between the theological standpoint of 
the Freiburg Professor and that of Haupt. A natural consequence 
of this difference of standpoint is to be seen in the special interest 
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attached by Zapletal to the ‘‘editorial changes,’’ introduced by the 
inspired author or editor of the canonical book. Haupt, who studies 
the book rather from a merely literary point of view, does not attach 
so much importance to those ‘‘orthodox glosses.’’ 

According to Haupt ‘‘the genuine portions of Ecclesiastes are out 
of place in the Canon. Their author is not a theologian, but a man 
of the world, probably a physician, with keen observation, penetrating 
insight, and vast experience.’’ ‘‘I believe that the genuine portions 
of Ecclesiastes were written by a prominent Sadducean physician in 
Jerusalem, who was born at the beginning of the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (175-164) and died in the first decade of the reign of 
Alexander Jannaeus (104-78 B. C.)’’ (p. 1; ef. p. 2). ‘*The pessi- 
mistic poem may have caused such a sensation that it was impossible 
to suppress it. The Pharisaic authorities therefore decided to save 
the attractive book for the Congregation but to pour some water into 
the author’s wine’”’ (p. 3). 

Bickel, Der Prediger iiber den Werth des Daseins (Innsbriick, 
1884), endeavored to show that the confusion of the traditional text 
of Ecclesiastes was due to the mistake of a binder who misplaced the 
quires of the manuscript. In Haupt’s opinion this view is untenable, 
but he admits that the confusion may be partly accidental. ‘‘This 
confusion was increased by the editorial changes introduced by the 
friends of the author who published the work after his death. It was 
further increased by the polemical interpolations of the orthodox 
Pharisaic editors, who finally admitted the Book into the Canon of 
the Sacred Scriptures in 90 A. D. Several of the most objectionable 
statements are less offensive if preceded or followed by orthodox 
glosses and scattered through less questionable sections; but combined 
in their proper order they would have been intolerable’’ (pp. 3-4). 

Thus, then, Professor Haupt practically holds that on the back- 
ground of our canonical book there is an older work, written by a 
Sadducean ‘‘pessimist’’ and his friends, whose sensational publication 
afterwards was corrected in the new work which we have now. Either 
contradictory or explanatory notes were added to the text of the older 
pessimistic book. Instead of leaving the dangerous Sadducean book 
to be copied and scattered among the people in its original form, and 
to write against it an entirely separate work, it was thought more 
suitable to take up the existing and well-known work, written by the 
Sadducean physician, but to explain the ambiguous passages and to 
show the false teaching contained in some clauses or sections. 

A comparison between Haupt’s and Zapletal’s version and com- 
mentaries is to be recommended to all those who in the future will 
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study the Book of Ecclesiastes, unparalleled in the whole range of 
biblical literature. 
H. A. Poets. 


Maria Verkiindigung. Ein Kommentar zu Lukas 1, 26-38. Von 
Otto Bardenhewer, Professor der Theologie an der Universitat 
Minchen. Freiburg: Herder, 1905. Pp. 179 (= Biblische 
Studien X, 5). 

The bulk of Bardenhewer’s new publication is a commentary on 
Luke 1, 26-38. No biblical passage has been more eagerly discussed 
during the last few years than this famous narrative of St. Luke’s 
Gospel, where the Evangelist relates ‘‘the Annunciation’’ of the 
Virgin-Birth. In our opinion Bardenhewer’s study rises high above 
all the other Catholic pamphlets recently issued on this topic. 

The Commentary is preceded by an excellent introduction (35 
pp.). In this prologue the author deals with several theories of 
modern theology concerning the Virgin-Birth, and examines Luke 1, 
26-38, in the light of literary and historical criticism. 

First of all we find an analysis of the objections nowadays raised 
against either the integrity and authenticity or the historical character 
of St. Luke’s narrative. Bardenhewer has no difficulty in proving 
that false philosophical apriorisms lie at the bottom of all of them. 
‘‘Nicht innere Verdachtsmomente geben zur Bestreitung der Glaub- 
wiirdigkeit der evangelischen Erzihlung Anlass, sondern die Scheu 
und Flucht vor allem Uebernatiirlichen bedingt zum Voraus die 
Ablehnung eines jeden Wunderberichtes’’ (p. 5). The authenticity 
of verses 34 and 35 is established in such a way, that the author has a 
right to conclude: ‘‘Diese Verse streichen heisst deshalb aber auch 
allen Regeln literarischer Kritik ins Gesicht schlagen’’ (p. 14). Even 
without these two verses the narrative clearly indicates the supernat- 
ural character of Christ’s birth (p. 15). 

As regards J. Wellhausen, who by a single dash of the pen cancels 
the two first chapters of St. Luke, Bardenhewer confines himself to 
the very short, but altogether adequate and decisive answer: ‘‘In- 
dessen ist das keine wissenschaftliche Kritik mehr, sondern gewalt- 
thatige Willkiir’’ (p. 26). The authenticity of these two chapters 
has been solidly demonstrated by scholars like Harnack and Zimmer- 
mann, on whom nobody would cast reflections because of their theolog- 
ical prejudices. 

Thus then the authenticity and integrity of Luke 1, 26-38, being 
established in a perfectly scientific way, the Munich professor ex- 
amines the historical value of the narrative. 
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Unbelievers deny a priori the possibility of any miracle. They 
are answered by the Christian philosophers. In history their aprior- 
istic method is entirely unscientific. But, moreover, Bardenhewer 
challenges them to explain the historical fact, which they cannot deny, 
that such a narrative is found in St. Luke’s Gospel and that already 
at that time the Virgin-Birth was a dogma of Christian faith. 

Usener and some other writers contend that the ‘‘saga’’ of Christ 
being the Son of God originated among the early heathen-Christians; 
and that this ‘‘saga’’ is to be compared to the numerous heathen 
legends relating how some great men and heroes of the past were born 
without a human father. Harnack and others admit and prove that 
it is impossible to explain in this way the undeniable historical fact 
with which we are confronted. They maintain therefore that the 
“‘saga’’ of the Virgin-Birth must be of Jewish-Christian origin. 
Harnack contends that it is merely the result of a misunderstanding 
and false interpretation of Isaias 7, 14. 

After reading Bardenhewer’s answer (pp. 16-26), an unbiased 
reader cannot hesitate, we think, in styling both solutions false and 
opposed to all rules of historical criticism. 

The solutions proposed by Gunkel, Hilgenfeld and some other Ger- 
man critics, or rather philosophers, cannot even stand the test of a 
superficial investigation. Their theories are still less up to the mark 
than those patronized by Usener and Harnack. In a few lines Bar- 
denhewer has done with them. 

Consequently those who reject this point of our Christian belief 
are unable to explain the undeniable historical fact of the firm belief 
in the Virgin-Birth among the early Christians. This being settled, 
the author points out the high historical and scientific value of St. 
Luke’s narrative. 

St. Luke was a Greek and a heathen-Christian. But Bardenhewer 
shows that the chapters 1, 5-2, 52, cannot have been written originally 
by a Greek or a heathen-Christian ‘‘Dieser Bericht kann nicht von 
Lukas verfasst sein’’ (p. 29). Gunkel already had proven that these 
chapters are like a palimpsest and that, at the bottom of them, we 
discover a document written by a Jew, who had become a follower of 
Christ. Bardenhewer makes us see that, on one hand, ‘‘eine stilis- 
tische Ueberarbeitung der Vorlage nicht zu bezweifeln ist’’ (p. 30) 
and that the chapters in this form were written by Luke; but that, 
on the other hand, the question is scientifically settled that the Evan- 
gelist in these two chapters makes use of a still older document, written 
by a Jew of Palestine. Moreover, the document which Luke had 
before him, was a Greek translation of the Hebrew or Aramaic original. 
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Thus then, one can hardly imagine a historical source of greater 
scientifie value. 

From a merely scientific standpoint also, the historical value of 
this document is strengthened by its insertion into St. Luke’s Gospel. 
St. Luke was a well-informed and careful author. As is stated in the 
opening verses of his Gospel, he examined with great solicitude what- 
ever had been written about our Lord, or was orally transmitted 
among the Christians as being told by Mary herself, the Apostles or 
their disciples. St. Luke accompanied St. Paul in his travels. He 
therefore was perfectly informed, not only regarding the traditions 
themselves, related among the early Christians, but also concerning 
the value attached to those traditions by the leaders of the Church. 

The high historical value of the extremely old Jewish-Christian 
document is confirmed also by St. Matthew, whose narrative is inde- 
pendent of St. Luke’s Hebrew or Aramaic Palestinian source. 

Finally, even the calumnies about Christ’s birth, spread among 
the Jews, may be called upon as an indirect confirmation of the Virgin- 
Birth. Zahn and other scholars try to prove that these calumnies 
were spread among the Jews from the very beginning, that is to say, 
even before St. Matthew wrote his Gospel. If it was not in order to 
shut the mouth of the Jews, proud of their royal house of Juda, why, 
indeed, should St. Matthew have mentioned in his genealogy of Christ 
three women of bad reputation, Thamar, Rahab and ‘‘her that had 
been the wife of Urias,’’? Solomon’s mother? Since these Jewish 
tales are mere calumnies, the fact that they nevertheless circulated, 
cannot be explained in a better way than by assuming as their basis 
the knowledge that Joseph was not the father of Christ. 

This short analysis sufficiently shows the importance of Barden- 
hewer’s Einleitung to his exegetical Commentary on St. Luke, 2, 
26-38. 

In this Commentary the author’s profound knowledge of patristic 
literature rises in a flood. All priests who love the Blessed Virgin 
and sound her praise from the pulpit should read this commentary 
on Luke’s narrative of the Annunciation. In carefully distinguishing 
between what is certain and what is merely the opinion of some 
theologians, between true history and either doubtful or false tradi- 
tions, this study will afford a wholesome antidote to the readers of 
Fr. Meagher’s book on ‘‘the minute details of Christ’s life.’’ 

Many persons will be especially interested in the author’s annota- 
tions concerning the year and the day of our Lord’s birth, in his com- 
ments on the angels, in his explanations of the names Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph, in his answer to the question why Mary, since she was to 
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remain a virgin, nevertheless did marry, and in his solution of several 
other interesting questions connected with or at least suggested by 
a critical investigation of St. Luke. 

The reason why Bardenhewer left aside the very extensive English 
literature on this subject, may be found in the great similarity of 
objections raised all over the modern world against the miraculous 
character of the Virgin-Birth. 

H. A. Poets. 


Moses und der Pentateuch. Von Gottfried Hoberg, Professor der 
Universitat Freiburg in Br. (=—Biblische Studien, X Band, 4. 
Heft). Freiburg: Herder, 1905. Pp. xiv + 124. 

Dr. Hoberg, professor at the University of Freiburg, defends 
the ‘‘thesis dass wir einen mosaischen Pentateuch, aber nicht 
eine von Moses veranstaltete Ausgabe besitzen’’ (p. 1). ‘‘Der 
Pentateuch als Gesetzbuch, das nicht allein den Kultus regelte . . . 
war mit dem israelitischen Volksleben auf das engste verwachsen; 
eine Aenderung der sozialen und politischen Verhiltnisse hatte daher 
auch eine Abanderung der jene Verhiltnisse regelnden Gesetze zur 
Folge’’ (p. 123). Hoberg shows that we are bound to admit num- 
erous changes, omissions and additions; some of small, others of large 
extent (pp. 47-69). 

However, he rejects the common distinction between Jehovist, 
Elohist, Deuteronomy and Priesteode. He does not believe that the 
Jewish lawbook, as we have it now, is a stratification of three different 
codifications of Mosaic Law, first separately existing (JE + D+ P). 
Nevertheless, Professor Hoberg seems to sympathize somewhat with 
the theory set forth by Professor Vetter, a well known Catholic 
scholar, who approaches very near to the most common solution of 
this literary problem (p. 69). 

In our opinion, Dr. Hoberg ought to have put more stress on the 
distinction between the literary and the historical questions regarding 
the Pentateuch. In order to inform his readers about the status 
questionis at the present day, he ought also to have given a list of 
Catholic writers who admit, at least in a general way, the soundness 
of the modern critical analysis of the Hexateuch into four different 
sources cr documents. 

In a pamphlet of 124 pages Hoberg, of course, could not deal 
with all the arguments against the ancient and Mosaic origin 
of the great official lawbook, which is called the Pentateuch, and 
covers nearly the whole field of religious and civil legislation in Israel. 
He confines himself to those which he considers the principal ones. 
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He notes, e. g., the fact that the prophets and the writers of the 
other ancient biblical books keep silent regarding the existence of 
such an official lawbook and never appeal to the authority of 
‘‘Seriptum est’’ or ‘‘Seriptura dicit.’’ The author tries to solve this 
difficulty, but we cannot help finding his explanation rather strange. 
We doubt very much whether he will succeed in convincing many 
readers. It stands to reason that every critic admits the ancient 
origin of several institutions, mentioned in even the most recent 
parts of the Pentateuch. 

A point still less satisfying in Hoberg’s study, is his explanation 
of the unconscious and unrebuked violation of some fundamental 
laws of our Pentateuch by saintly men like Samuel and Elias. 

In our opinion, it is not very likely either that critics will ever 
agree with Hoberg’s interpretation of 2 Kings, 22-23. We do not 
see, for instance, why King Josias should rend his garments at seeing 
a special copy of a lawbook, which he knew perfectly well! More- 
over, the king is struck, not by what he sees, but by what he hears 
and what is written in the book, which at that time the high-priest 
happened to discover in one of the temple-buildings. 

For these and other reasons we are afraid that Moses und der 
Pentateuch is not, what it intends and ought to be, a solid refutation 
of Wellhausen’s school. No critic will attach any importance to this 
study. H. A. Poets. 


Das Comma Johanneum, auf seine Herkunft untersucht, von Dr. 

Karl Kiinstle. Herder: Freiburg, 1905. 8°, pp. 61. 

Dr. Kiinstle subjects the famous passage 1 John, V, 7, known as 
the ‘‘Comma Johanneum’’ to a very searching examination as to its 
manuscript authority. All the old Greek codices show that it was 
unknown to the Greek-speaking Christians of the first four centuries. 
The early medieval Latin codices that exhibit this passage have bor- 
rowed it, directly or indirectly, from the Liber Apologeticus of 
Priscillian who made use of it for an heretical purpose (pp. 8, 15). 
The influence of the Bible-text made current by Priscillian (p. 23) 
and of Trinitarian anthologies compiled at a later date from such 
Spanish codices, or from codices affected by them (e. g., in Africa and 
in Southern Italy) explain the rapid adoption of the ‘‘Comma 
Johanneum.’’ In the past Dr. Kiinstle has studied very carefully 
Spanish patristic writings and the early Christian literature of Spain 
along the border of the Roman and the Visigothic period. His inter- 
pretation of the Decree of the Holy Office (January 13, 1897) is as 
follows: The verse, 1 John V, 7, contains a doctrinally valid proof 
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of the Trinitarian concept of God in the sense of John the Evangelist 
(ec. I). This is also the opinion of Fr. Christian Pesch, 8.J. (Stim- 
men, supplement 76, p. 57, Freiburg, 1900) ; ‘‘Der vielhundertjihrige 
Besitzstand dieses Textes in der Vulgata und die daraus hervorge- 
hende Verwendung desselben in Liturgie, theologischen Lehrbiicher 
Predigten u. s. w. verleihen den Worten dogmatische Beweiskraft, 
ganz abgesehen davon ob der hl. Johannes sie geschrieben hat oder 
nicht.’’ The brief study of Dr. Kiinstle merits the attention of all 
students of the New Testament, early Christian literature and the 


history of the Vulgate text. 
Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Le Tombeau de la Sainte Vierge a Ephese. Réponse au R. P. 
Barnabé d’Alsace, O.F.M., par Gabrielovitch. Paris: H. Oudin, 
1905. 8°, pp. 263. 


In these pages the author of two remarkable works,? on the dis- 
covery of the house of the Blessed Virgin at Ephesus, takes up the 
cudgel in a very vigorous and decisive way in reply to the attacks 
of the defenders of the Jerusalem tradition. There seems to be no 
reasonable doubt that the Fathers of the Council of Ephesus (431) 
were persuaded that the Mother of God had come to Ephesus, and 


closed there her mortal life. The Jerusalem tradition ‘is based on 
apocryphal texts and its development is quite clearly laid bare by 
Gabrielovitch, perhaps with more feeling than is necessary in such 
disputes. Professor Ramsay in his late work on ‘‘The Letters to the 
Seven Churches’’ (New York, 1905, 217-218), while maintaining the 
legendary character of the tradition, emphasizes nevertheless the tra- 
ditional veneration of the Greek Christians of Kirkindji, their annual 
pilgrimage and festival. At the same time he wrongly insinuates 
that we have here only an early Christian adaptation of the Ephesian 
myth of Artemis localized among the hills that look down on Ephesus. 
In the efforts of the Roman Catholics of Smyrna to discover the actual 
site of the traditional veneration of the Blessed Virgin’s home at 
Ephesus, he is moved to see only ‘‘the strong vitality of local religion 
in Asia Minor, amid all changes of outward form. The religious 
centre is moved a little to and fro, but always clings to a compara- 
tively narrow circle of ground.’’ This is rather a snap judgment, 
especially in view of the fact that Eusebius exhibits the Christians 
of Ephesus as cognizant, in the first half of the second century, of 
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the site of the sepulchre of St. John. Neighboring Smyrna venerated 
at the same time the memorial chapel in which the ashes of Polycarp 
were laid. Tertullian speaks, a little later, of the veneration of the 
‘‘eeelesiae apostolicae’’ for the episcopal chairs and autograph letters 
of their founders. In other words, the veneration of Christians for 
the burial places of their distinguished dead is a Jewish heirloom, 
not a loan from the detested polytheism that surrounded them. This 
is especially true of traditions that go back to the second century, 
and that are based on an unbroken local cultus, than which there is 
no stronger historical argument. It is equivalent to the consensus 
of all interested and cognizant, sustained from time immemorial and 
without contradiction. We believe with Tillemont and Gabrielovitch 
that Ephesus was the last earthly resting-place of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. We did not notice in this work any reference to the popular 
joy at Ephesus when Mary was proclaimed @cotéxos by the great 
Council. Were not these illuminations and processions an index of 
the special local attachment to Mary, constantly enlivened and 
heightened by the sense of her glorious citizenship in Ephesus? 
THomas J. SHAHAN. 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part IV. Edited with translations and 
notes by Bernard P. Grenfell, D.Litt., M.A., and Arthur S. Hunt, 
D.Litt, M.A., with eight plates, London, 1904. 8°, pp. xii + 306. 
In 1903 the editors resumed their excavations at Oxyrhynchus and 

the present volume is the best evidence of the success with which their 

efforts were crowned. For all of the Theological and most of the New 

Classical Fragments published in it were discovered in the second 

excavations, while the finds of non-literary documents included a 

number of papyri of the early Augustan period—a class of documents 

usually not well represented—of sufficient importance to induce the 
editors to deviate from their chronological system of publication. 

As the method of publication follows the lines described in reviews 
of the previous parts, and the same high grade of scholarship has 
been maintained that has characterized the earlier numbers of the 
series, the interests of the readers of the BULLETIN will best be served 
by my noting the contents of the volume which in interest is inferior 
to none of its predecessors. 

The Theological Fragments (pp. 1-50) are of unusual interest on 
account of the presence of a papyrus No. 654, of the second half 
of the third century, which contains the beginning of a collection of 
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Sayings of Jesus, so closely resembling the famous Aéyta discovered in 
1897, that it is most probable that we have in it another manuscript 
containing another part of the same collection. The present fragment 
contains besides the introduction, parts of five sayings of which the 
last is hopelessly damaged. 

In connection with this fragment the editors treat at some length 
of the questions raised by the discovery of it and of the Logia. Their 
conclusions may be briefly indicated: their previous views (a) that the 
Sayings had no traceable thread of connection beyond their attribution 
to the same speaker, (b) that none of them imply a post-resurrectional 
point of view, (c) that they were not in themselves heretical but 
were as a whole much nearer in style to the New Testament than to 
the apocryphal literature of the middle and end of the second century, 
all find in their opinion additional confirmation. The editors are also 
more confident in placing the composition of the collection before 
A. D. 140, and see no more reason than before for believing that the 
Sayings are extracts from a narrative Gospel; on the contrary such a 
view has now to encounter a new difficulty, namely the fact that the 
author of the introduction evidently considered the collection as a 
literary work complete in itself. The editors accordingly pass in 
review and reject the claims of the Gospel according to the Egyptians, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Gospel of the Ebionites, the 
Gospel of Thomas, the Gospel of Philip, and the Apocryphal Gospels 
connected with Matthias to be considered as the source of these 
Sayings. Nor does the theory that the Sayings are an eclectic selec- 
tion from several of these gospels meet with their approval, but rather 
they are confirmed by the new discovery in their view that the collec- 
tion of Sayings was an independent literary work which was probably 
used as a source for the composition of one or more of these non- 
canonical Gospels. With regard to the terminus a quo for the com- 
position of the collection the new fragment affords additional and 
strong evidence for the existence of first century elements among the 
Sayings. Finally, the editors, though very guarded in their expres- 
sions evidently incline to the view that these fragments are from ‘‘an 
early collection of Our Lord’s sayings . . . ultimately connected 
in a large measure with a first-hand source other than that of any 
of the Canonical Gospels.’’ 

But little inferior in interest is No. 655, a papyrus of the first half 
of the third century containing a portion of a non-canonical Gospel 
which the editors believe to have been composed in Egypt before 150 
A. D., and to have stood in a close relationship to the Gospel accord- 
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ing to the Egyptians and the non-canonical Gospel or collection of 
Sayings used by the author of the Second Epistle of Clement. 

No. 656 of the earlier part of the third century contains parts of 
the Septuagint version of Genesis and is consequently one of the 
earliest, if not the earliest MS. of a Greek theological work yet known. 
It is of unusual value for the text because most of the uncial MSS. 
fail us in the parts here represented. No. 657 of the fourth century 
contains a considerable portion of the Epistle to the Hebrews and is 
characterized chiefly by a tendency to support the Vaticanus in the 
omission of certain words and phrases. No. 658 is a statement of a 
person suspected of being a Christian that he together with his son and 
daughter, had poured libations, sacrificed and tasted the offerings in 
the presence of the city’s superintendent of offerings and sacrifices, 
and a request for them to certify this statement. This interesting 
document is dated in the first year of the Emperor Decius and belongs 
to a class of which but two specimens were previously known. 

Of even greater interest are the New Classical Fragments (pp. 
50-132) among which the first and most important is No. 659, a 
papyrus ascribed to the latter half of the first century B. C. and con- 
taining new portions of Pindar. The new find is not only consid- 
erable in bulk—upwards of fifty well preserved lines—but also of 
unusual interest because the longer of the two odes belongs to a class 
of Pindar’s works, the Hap@évera of which the few extant quotations, 
Frag. 95-104 (Christ), were unable to give us any adequate idea. 
Furthermore the poems are interesting because of their historical 
associations both being composed in honor of Aioladas, the father of 
the Theban general Pagondas. 

No 660 contains portion of a paean but the text is hopelessly 
mutilated. The same is unfortunately true of No. 661, which con- 
tained a series of epodes in the Dorie dialect. The epigrams in No. 
662 are partly old (Anth. Pal. VII, 163, 164) and partly new— 
the new ones being an epitaph by Amyntas on Prexo of Samos, an 
epigram by the same author on the capture of Sparta by Philopoemen, 
and two dedicatory epigrams for a huntsman Glenis by Leonidas and 
Antipater respectively. 

Next to the Pindar fragment, the prize of the collection is No. 
663 a papyrus of the end of the second or beginning of the third 
century containing a portion of the hypothesis to the Dionysalexandros 
of Cratinus. The light that this fragment throws upon the origin 
of the hypotheses to the plays of Aristophanes, the technical struc- 
ture of ancient comedy, and the character of Dionysus in the Frogs is 
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truly surprising; and besides this it gives us at last the plot of the 
play—about which the most various guesses had been made—and also 
its political tendency, which it had been impossible to suspect. 
Finally, it puts an end to the attempts of advocates of the modern 
Greek pronunciation to dodge the fact that an Athenian of the time 
of the Peloponnesian war indicated by £7 47 the bleating of a sheep. 
Varied and rich results indeed from a single find! 

No. 664 contains a portion of a philosophical dialogue, of interest 
on account of its historical setting, and its bearing upon the chronol- 
ogy of the lives of Solon and Periander. No. 665 is a portion of an 
epitome of some lost history of Sicily giving details about the con- 
flicts with the mercenaries after the fall of the tyrannies. The facts 
stated are entirely new. No. 666 is a portion of the lost dialogue of 
Aristotle, the Jpotpexrixds. No. 667 is a fragment dealing with musical 
scales perhaps of Aristoxenus. 

The following papyrus contains parts of a new epitome of Livy— 
treating of Books XXXVII-XL and XLVITII-LV;; as the second of 
these series of books is lost and the known epitome was constructed on 
different lines, the historical value of the discovery is at once evident. 

This section contains besides a portion of a Meteorological work 
No. 669 a number of fragments in poetry Nos. 670-678 and in 
prose Nos. 679-684 that are too small to call for separate treatment. 

The fragments of extant classical authors include portions of the 
Tliad, Nos. 685-688: the Shield of Hesiod, No. 689; the Argonautica 
of Apollonius Rhodius, Nos. 690-692 (confirming two conjectures), 
the Electra of Sophocles, No. 693; Theocritus, No. 694; Herodotus, No. 
695; Thucydides, No. 696 (portions of the valuable papyrus pub- 
lished in the first volume of this series, No. 16); the Cyropaedia of 
Xenophon, Nos. 697-698; Theophrastus, No. 699; Demosthenes, Nos. 
700-702 ; Aeschines, No. 703, and Isocrates, No. 704. 

The non-literary documents belonging chiefly to the Roman period 
are classified as Official, Nos. 705-712; Applications to Officials, Nos. 
713-716; Petitions, Nos. 717-720; Contracts, No. 721-731; Receipts, 
Nos. 732-734; Accounts, Nos. 735-741; Private Correspondence, Nos. 
742-747. These are followed by collations of Homeric fragments, 
Nos. 748-783, and descriptions of miscellaneous documents, Nos. 784- 
839. The Appendices contain addenda and ecorrigenda to Part II 
and to Fayim Towns and their Papyri, a revised text of Part III, 
No. 405, which has been identified as a portion of Irenaeus, Contra 
Haereses hitherto known only in a Latin version, and a list showing 
the distribution of the Oxyrhynchus and Fayim Papyri. The vol- 
ume is as usual liberally supplied with indices. 
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The editors are about to start for another campaign at Oxyrhyn- 
chus and will carry with them the good wishes of all friends of 
classical scholarship. 

GrorGe MELVILLE BOLLING. 


Les Légendes Hagiographiques. Par Hippolyte Delehaye, S. J. 
Bollandiste. Brussels: Bureaux de la Société des Bollandistes, 
1905. 8°, pp. xi-+ 264. 


This work, which is practically a guide-book to that amorphous 
mass of literature that makes up the lives of the saints and martyrs, 
is unquestionably the most important contribution to the subject of 
hagiography in recent years. Most students of history have always 
been puzzled in regard to the value and provenance of hagiographical 
writings. They occupy the borderland between history and fiction 
and shade off almost imperceptibly from sources of the most unim- 
peachable authority such as the proconsular acts to the most unmis- 
takable legends and myths. Many of them bore the stamp of spurious- 
ness in every line and syllable, others were historical in form and 
related real occurrences: but their origin was, for the most part, un- 
known and there were few tests by which to judge of their character. 
The problem proposed to themselves by such men as Tillemont and 
Ruinart as to which of these lives were genuine and which spurious 
received no definite and general answer. Ruinart’s collection of 
‘Acta sincera et selecta’’ remains still the most complete and the 
most reliable body of such documents. The fact that it has main- 
tained its preéminence for such a period is the best proof of the diffi- 
culties which the work of selection among the Acts of the martyrs 
implied. 

During recent years the study of hagiography has attracted con- 
siderable attention and this interest has resulted in the production of 
many monographs and studies on individual vite and acta. In addi- 
tion to this much light has been cast on the subject by investigators 
into the origin of Christian and pagan legends, by folklorists and by 
students of that class of literature in which the mind of primitive 
peoples gave expression to its conceptions of physical phenomena and 
great historical movements. Delehaye’s little book is the tally-sheet 
from the clearing-house of this field of literary endeavor, and with its 
publication the study of hagiographical writings enters on a new phase. 

The first chapter is concerned mainly with the definition of a 
hagiographical document, its connection with history and the examina- 
tion and definition of those different imaginative narratives known as 
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fable, myth, legend, story and romance. The author explains each in 
detail and shows that there are hagiographical documents belonging 
to each class, but lays greatest stress on the legend, a name drawn from 
legenda, the history of the saint, the passio of the martyr, or the 
eulogy of the confessor read on their feast-days. The legend con- 
sidered as a connected historical narrative and in contradistinction 
to the myth and the story, consists of two essential elements, an his- 
torical fact and the distortion of this fact or the additions made to it 
in the popular imagination. 

Hagiographical literature also shows the influence of two distinct 
factors. There is first the anonymous originator, the people, or taking 
the effect for the cause, the legend, and secondly, the writer or redactor 
who gave this legend a permanent form according to certain definite 
eanons. In the second and third chapter the author deals with the 
genesis of the ‘‘Lives of the Saints’’ under these two influences. He 
shows how easily legends are ordinarily produced, how they grow, how 
great names have a tendency to attract to themselves in the popular 
mind great deeds, and how the populace, ignorant alike of history, 
geography and chronology, attributes to some saints or martyrs the 
glories of others; how types of martyrs, confessors and persecutors 
and typical scenes and incidents are evolved and made to do service 
over and over again; and how these conventional types and incidents 
recur in innumerable cases. From this basis of legend, the work of the 
hagiographer was derived. With sources so inexact and with no con- 
ception of history as now understood, the hagiographer approached his 
subject more in the spirit of the artist than the scientist. He aimed 
merely at producing some effect. In the case of biographies of saints 
and martyrs his purpose was to edify the faithful and this purpose he 
accomplished by grewsome narratives of suffering for the sake of 
religion. A typical example of the manner in which fact, legend, and 
conscious amplification on the part of the writer, produced a typical 
Passio is shown in the ease of St. Procopius of Caesarea, whose death 
and sufferings are briefly told by Eusebius. Three different stages 
of the legend represented in three different forms of Acta exhibit the 
way in which harrowing details were added until the point of ineredi- 
bility was reached. 

In the fourth chapter the author discusses various methods for 
the classification of the Acts of the martyrs. He divides them into 
six categories: (1) Official records of the trial and condemnation of 
the martyrs such as were preserved in the proconsular archives. 
(2) Accounts of eye-witnesses or contemporaries who derived their 
information from eye-witnesses. (3) Acts in which the principal 
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source is a written document belonging to one of the two preceding 
classes. (4) Acts which are not derived from a written source but 
are merely a fantastic combination of some real elements in a purely 
imaginary setting, or in other words, historical novels. (5) Acts in 
which everything is imaginary and which are merely hagiographical 
romances. (6) Acts written to deceive the reader. This classifica- 
tion has not escaped criticism, but it is comprehensive and easily 
applied. 

The important question as to how far Christian saint-legends are 
derived from pagan hero-worship is discussed at length in the sixth 
chapter, in which the author points out that parallels in incident and 
similarities in name afford no solid ground for the inference that 
Christianity appropriated to its saints the glories of pagan heroes and 
deities. Those who are fond of appealing to the lives of the saints 
and of referring to the Acta Sanctorum would do well to read the 
last chapter, in which there is a discussion of hagiographical heresies. 
and a good deal of sound advice that might be read with profit by 
those who compile books of devotion. 

This volume will serve many useful purposes, practical as well as 
scientific. It will prevent the indiscriminate use of the acts of the 
martyrs and biographies of saints as historical documents for periods 
with which they have no connection and will call attention to their 
value as sources for the history of the thought and culture of the time 
in which they originated. The value of Delehaye’s study on the 
legends of the saints cannot be over-estimated. Every page of it is 
marked by exactness and fulness; all Christian writers, theologians as 
well’ as historians, will find much in it that will repay perusal and 
study. It may be considered the ‘‘Propylaeum’’ to another work 
which the author has in view, a new Ruinart, the appearance of which 
will be eagerly watched for. 

Patrick J. HEALY. 


Die Anfange des Heiligenkults in der Christlichen Kirche. Von 
Ernest Lucius, herausgegeben von Gustav Anrich. Tiibingen: 
Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1904. Large 8°, pp. 
xi + 426, 


It will always be a source of regret to students of history and 
theology that the author of this book was not able to give it a final 
revision. At the time of his death, November 28, 1902, the work was 
unfinished and the task of publication fell to his friend and former 
pupil Professor Anrich, into whose hands it came, for a great part 
merely in the form of notes. From the manner in which it was pre- 
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pared for the press it was inevitable that many errors in reference 
and orthography should have crept into it, all of which would doubt- 
less have been eliminated if the author himself had an opportunity 
to revise the proof-sheets. 

The title of the work sufficiently indicates its scope and character. 
It is an attempt to explain on historical grounds how the custom of 
venerating the saints originated in the Christian church. The main 
idea of the work is not new, but the detail and elaborateness with 
which it is worked out raise it above anything that has previously been 
written on the subject. The author traces the idea of the Christian 
**Heiligenkult’’ to the pagan conception of human relations with the 
deity. The -prevailing transcendentalism fostered and strengthened 
by the philosophy of Plato, made it necessary to find some inter- 
mediary beings who would act as mediators and messengers between 
the unattainable god and created nature. This function the pagans 
attributed to daemones. The Christians inherited the transcendental 
ideas of their pagan forbears regarding God, and as they could not 
consistently retain the pagan daemones they had recourse to angels. 
The author attempts to find confirmation for his theory in the sim- 
ilarity or even identity of function and power ascribed, respectively, 
to both demons and angels by pagans and Christians. His evidence 
on the subject is, to say the least, far from convincing and in some 
cases is altogether wrong as v. g. where he says (p. 13) ‘‘Sie haben 
den urspriinglichen strengen Monotheismus des Christentums auf- 
gelést, eine polytheistische Denkart in der Kirche legitimiert und 
grossgezogen.’’ Proof for this statement is drawn from St. Augus- 
tine, De Civit. Dei XIX 2: deos ... quos nos familiarius angelos 
dicimus. It is an undoubted perversion of history to claim that any 
Christian author of the fourth century could have made the egregious 
blunder of ascribing divinity to the angels. Another stage in the 
preparation for the high place occupied by the saints in the Christian 
Church the author finds in the widespread hero-worship of the pagans. 
The Church, it is claimed, substituted saints and martyrs for heroes 
and honored them in precisely the same manner and with the same 
titles as the heroes. This is really a coincidence and precisely what 
might be expected in the new order of things. When a new value was 
given to human life and new ideals, and a new goal for effort was set 
up, what more natural than that the heroes of faith should be more 
highly esteemed than those who had merely attained earthly glory? 
Too much stress seems to be laid on the Christian funerary banquets 
as an indication of Christian belief to warrant sound conclusions, as 
the question regarding the origin of these feasts is still an open one, 
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and it is difficult to decide whether the Christians did not celebrate 
them merely as a method of keeping within their legal rights. 

The second section of the second book, which deals with the devel- 
opment of the ‘‘Martyrkult’’ after the period of persecution, is the 
most detailed and perhaps the most valuable of the entire work. The 
author shows how the saga-cycle in the history of the martyrs com- 
menced, and how it resolved itself into the well-known characteristics 
which distinguish the acts of so many martyrs. The next heroic ideal 
of Christian perfection which the Church saw was in the lives of the 
solitaries and ascetics of the desert, while the last and final stage was 
found in the example of the great bishops and teachers who defended 
the truths of Christianity against the assaults of heathen philosophy 
and of heresy. The last section of the work deals with the veneration 
paid to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Five short excursuses on the Proto- 
niké and Helena legends; on parallels to the monastic wonders: the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary: the Precationes ad Deiparam 
in the works of Ephraem the Syrian, and on Mary as the inheritor of 
old legends, bring the work to a close. 

It is out of the question to deal adequately with a book of the 
compass and extent of this in a short review or to discuss with any 
degree of satisfactoriness even one of its chapters. The author has 
collected an enormous volume of testimony on a complicated and intri- 
cate subject. In many matters he is at one with even the most orthodox. 
But the final solution of the historico-theological questions which he 
raises will require discussion as complete and impartial as his own. 

Patrick J. HEALY. 


Die Katholische Kirche in Armenien, ihre Begriindung und Ent- 
wicklung vor der Trennung, ein Beitrag zur christlichen Kirchen- 
und Kulturgeschichte, von Simon Weber. Freiburg: Herder, 
1903. 8°, pp. viii + 532. 


Dr. Weber has given us in this history a very readable and in- 
structive history of the Church in Armenia during the fourth and 
fifth centuries. The ecclesiastical interest of this Indo-Germanic 
people is very great. The figures of King Tiridates and the apostle 
of Armenia, Gregory Illuminator, stand out (e. 300) in bold relief 
against the last decades of Roman imperial paganism and the rising 
power of Persian Magism. The rapid Christianization of the land, 
the growth of a large Christian literature, chiefly by translation from 
the Greek and from Syriac, the union of Church and State first accom- 
plished in Armenia, the division of the land (385) into Persian and 
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Greek ‘‘spheres of interest,’’ the indestructible Christianity of this 
ancient, inflexible and proud people—are so many points of supreme 
historical and political interest. Armenia was at a critical moment in 
the fourth century just such a bulwark against the Magism of Persia 
as Poland was later against Islam. It broke the impact of Persian 
conquest toward the West just when the Empire was being harassed 
to death by the German barbarians; it compelled the Persian to tolerate 
the religion of Christ among a people that had sworn eternal fealty 
to Him in the midst of martyrdom and manifold oppression; it saved 
not a few pages of ancient Greek Christian literature, and kept alive 
ancient Christian art and life in an unbroken way all through the 
early Middle Ages. This work should now be read in connection with 
Labourt’s book (1904) on Christianity in Persia (232-632). To- 
gether they furnish a modern and critical account of the growth and 
spread of Christianity outside the Roman Empire from Constantine 
to Justinian and Heraclius. Dr. Weber, in particular, has utilized 
all the researches and critical discussions of Armenian scholars like 
Dashian, Catergian, Karakasian and Miskgian, also those of European 
students of Armenia—Carriére, Gelzer, Conybeare, Vetter, Himpel 
and others. Those who are interested in ancient Christian literature 
may learn from Dr. Néve’s ‘‘ Arménie Chrétienne et sa Littérature’’ 
(Louvain, 1886), the ecclesiastical importance of this ancient nation. 
We may add that there is no important general consideration con- 
cerning the early Armenian Church, critical, political, theological, or. 
religious, that Dr. Weber has not touched on in this valuable work. 
Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


The Church’s Task Under the Roman Empire. Four Lectures, 
by Charles Bigg. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. 8°, pp. 136. 


These lectures are entitled: Education under the Empire, Religion 
under the Empire (2), Moral and Social Condition of the Empire. 
They are based on much reading at first hand, and on the researches 
of a number of modern scholars. The work is popular in a large and 
noble sense, for it condenses within a few pages the laboriously earned 
conclusions of many larger works. Its spirit is sane and conservative. 
Thus, in dealing with the elements of superstition and credulity in 
primitive Christian society, he modifies considerably (p. 83) the hard 
strictures of Lord Acton. 

‘* Asceticism we shall understand better when we have passed in 
review the moral condition of the old heathen society, for you cannot 
fairly judge the men who fled from the world until you have seen the 
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world from which they fled. The credulity no one can doubt who 
reads the Lausiac History, or Prudentius, or Paulinus of Nola, or 
Sulpicius Severus, or indeed almost any of the Fathers. It is a grave 
intellectual blot. It was worse perhaps in the West than in the East; 
it clouded the judgment and affected the doctrine of the Church, 
though not in the essential points. It added much that was needless 
and in a degree harmful, but it did not seriously vitiate the Christian 
ideal. We may notice that it was largely fostered by the desire to 
quicken the evangelization of the world. Good and intelligent men, 
like Gregory Thaumaturgus,’ the pupil of Origen, sanctioned practices 
of which they did not approve, in order to make it easier for the 
heathen to come over, and the ignorant, undisciplined converts thus 
acquired sensibly lowered the tone of the whole community. The 
Fathers would have defended themselves by the argument that a 
superstitious Christian is better than a superstitious heathen, and 
something may be allowed for this plea. But the leaven affects the 
whole of the bread; and it is as true of the Church as it is of Roman 
education, that in proportion as its area broadened its depth fell off.’’ 

Elsewhere (p. 122), treating of the relative encouragement of 
private and public morality, and the actual results to the Roman 
State, he writes after the following judicious manner: 

‘*. . . Later on, the great ascetic movement of the fourth century 
was a strenuous effort in the same direction. That movement was no 
doubt open to criticism; and it has been much debated whether the 
Church did not hasten the downfall of the Empire by calling soldiers 
away from the standard, officials from the administration of the state, 
and large numbers of excellent men and women from their social 
duties into what may seem the sterility of the cloistered life. I think 
we may say three things: first, that we must not condemn flight from 
the world without fully knowing what that world was from which the 
ascetic fled; second, that a monk like St. Martin of Tours, in the 
cireumste .ces of the time, probably rendered far greater services to 
his generation than he could have done in any other capacity; third, 
that what is true is that the Church did not prevent, nor even retard, 
the downfall of the Empire. That Christianity in itself did not sap 
the forces of the state is evident from the fact that the victorious 

*“ For, having observed that the childish and uneducated mass were held 
fast to idolatry by bodily delights, in order that the main principle, the habit 
of looking to God rather than to their vain objects of worship, might be established 
in them, he suffered them to delight themselves in the memorials of the holy 
martyrs and to make merry and exult, thinking that their life would gradually 


be changed into a more virtuous and scrupulous pattern.” See his Life in the 
works of Gregory of Nyssa, III, 574 (ed. Morel, 1638). 
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Germanic invaders were, for the most part, Christians themselves, 

‘*But, if we turn our eyes to the field of public virtue, then it must 
be acknowledged that the Church produced very little result indeed. 
The evils which were destroying the body politic went on unchecked, 
and the process of deterioration was more rapid than ever under the 
Christian emperors. 

**It would be unjust to hold the Church accountable for this 
decline. The real root of the mischief was the entire absence of any 
form of popular representation in the government, and the sufficient 
eauses of this radical defect are to be found in the heterogeneous 
character of the Empire, and in its gradual degradation of tissue, as 
the barbarian element in the population increased. It is important to 
notice that the Church was never, in any real sense of the word, estab- 
lished. Certain judicial powers were given to the bishop, but the 
great ecclesiastics were never formally admitted to the counsels of 
the Empire. They were shut out from all imperial responsibility, and 
from all chance of gathering wisdom. They were relegated, not en- 
tirely against their own will, to the domains of theology and ethics, 
and this sharp division between the secular and the spiritual produced 
very unfortunate results both in State and Church.’’ 

Such a philosophico-historical work is well-fitted for occasional 
readings in advanced classes of history, or for cultivated minds not 
deeply acquainted with the details of the life and society into which 
primitive Christianity entered, yet cognizant that we can never under- 
stand its victory until we understand the world it met and conquered. 

Tomas J. SHAHAN. 


Eusébe, Histoire Ecclesiastique, livres I-IV, texte gree et traduction 
francaise. Par Emile Grapin, Curé Doyen de Nuits (Céte D’Or). 
Paris: Picard, 1905. 8°, pp. viili+ 524. (Textes et Documents 
pour l’etude historique du Christianisme publiés sous la direction 
de MM. Hippolyte Hemmer et Paul Lejay, Vol. II.) 


The appearance of the first volume of this series containing the 
Apologies of St. Justin was announced in the Butuetin for July, 
1905, p. 359. This second volume is of the same general character 
as the first. It provides the best available text in the most convenient 
form. The Church History of Eusebius will be published in three vol- 
umes, of which the last ‘‘ will contain the Introduction and the Index.”’ 
The text chosen by the editors for this edition is that of Schwartz, 
published by Hinrichs (Leipzig, 1903) for the Berlin Academy of 
Science in the series of ‘‘Griechischen christlichen Schriftstellern 
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der ersten drei Jahrhunderte,’’ which when completed will undoubt- 
edly remain for many years the standard edition of the works of the 
early Greek Fathers. This edition of the Church History by Hemmer 
and Lejay does not aim by any means at superseding that of Schwartz. 
Few emendations or alterations are suggested, and the careful student 
of Eusebius must always have recourse to the parent text. The nice 
discrimination shown in the short appendices makes one wish that the 
editor did not confine himself to what was merely essential in his 
annotations. 
Patrick J. HEALY. 


Die Abendlandische Schriftausleger bis Luther iiber Justitia 
Dei (Rom. I, 17) und Justificatio. Von P. Heinrich Denifle, 
O.P. Beitrag zur Geschichte der Exegese, der Literatur, und des 
Dogmas im Mittelalter. Mainz: Kirchheim, 1905. 8°, pp. xx + 
380. 


In this volume the reader will find the proofs, in a specific case, of 
the general contention of Denifie in his now famous ‘‘Luther und 
Lutherthum’’ (vol. I, part II, 2d ed.; Bunuetin, July, 1904, 342), 
that Luther was very ignorant of the true teachings of the scholastic 
theologians, whom he nevertheless abused and vilified beyond belief. 


Apropos of his unhappiness and despair previous to his ‘‘conversion’’ 
he wrote (1545) in the preface to his miscellaneous Latin works (I, 
42) that all the mediaeval theologians, with the exception of Augus- 
tine, interpreted the ‘‘justitia Dei’’ of Rom. I, 17, as the divine justice 
itself, the very ‘‘ira Dei’’ against sinners and the unjust. In this 
volume Denifie reprints the text of a large number of (61) scholastic 
commentators on Scripture, from Ambrosiaster and Pelagius down 
to Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and even commentators of the 
fifteenth century like Dionysius the Carthusian, from all of which it 
appears that without exception the scholastic commentators of this 
passage interpret ‘‘justitia Dei’’ not alone of the divine sanctity itself, 
but also of divine grace, the gift of faith by which, apart from the 
works of the law, God manifests His pity on man, and makes him 
just. This work offers quite an addition to the literary history of 
Scholasticism ; all future writers must take note of the introductory 
remarks and excursus devoted to several of the commentators in 
question, all of which have been read in the original manuscripts and 
edited by the writer. Denifle insists strongly on a more thorough 
study of the scholastics in the original manuscripts. Few of these 
mediaeval writers have yet been edited with due care, and the relative 
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worth of many is yet unknown. Like ‘‘Luther und Lutherthum”’ 
this volume is highly polemical. The strong language of the great 
critic is excusable enough when we remember that no body of thinkers 
and writers has received such unmerited abuse as the scholastics. 
Bucer himself admitted (Corpus Reformatorum, X, 138) that in his 
time the Reformers had offended many honest men who could see that 
they had not read the ancient authors, and seemed anxious only to 
calumniate them. Apropos of this critico-literary essay of Denifie, 
it may be well to remind our readers of the valuable introduction to 
mediaeval theology now accessible in Fr. Hurter’s ‘‘Theologia Cath- 
olica tempore Medii Aevi’’ (Innsbruck, 1899, 2d ed.). 

Specimens of the critical acumen and profound erudition of Denifle 
may be seen (pp. 334-346) in the revindication for Gilbert de la 
Porrée (d. 1154) of a commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul that has 
been commonly attributed to an earlier Gilbert of St. Amand (d. 
1095), also in his demonstration (pp. 65-67) that the Quaestiones 
super Epistolas Pauli (PL. CX XV, 431 sq.) are not the work of Hugo 
of St. Victor (d. 1142). Students of Denifie’s ‘‘ Archiv fiir Litt. u. 
Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters’’ will recognize in these pages the 
hand of the master-critie and great historical theologian, whose pro- 
found knowledge of mediaeval life has contributed so much to the 
modern renewal of interest in that much-abused period. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


St. John and the Close of the Apostolic Age. By the Abbé Con- 
stant Fouard. Authorized Translation. New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1905. 8°, pp. xxxiii + 250. 

A pathetic interest attaches to this work. The distinguished au- 
thor of ‘‘Christ the Son of God,’’ ‘‘St. Peter and the First Years of 
Christianity,’’ ‘‘St. Paul and his Missions,’’ ‘‘The Last Years of St. 
Paul,’’ was called a year ago to his eternal reward, soon after he had 
finished the manuscript of his last volume of the series on the ‘‘Begin- 
nings of the Chureh.’’ Thus it was not granted to him to see in print 
this crowning work of his long labor of love. Devoted friends had 
the work published not long after his death. The authorized English 
version is now before the public. 

In this new volume, the standard of excellence that marks the 
earlier volumes of the series has been maintained. There is the same 
easy flow of narrative and description, the same liveliness of style, 
the same accuracy and breadth of scholarship, the same candor of 
treatment coupled with a judicious conservatism. 

After an introduction in which he gives briefly but effectively the 
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grounds for recognizing the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, the three Epistles, and the Apocalypse, he proceeds to the 
historic setting of his subject. In the first two chapters, he tells of 
the fortunes of the unbelieving Jews and of the Jewish Christians 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Then comes a comprehensive 
survey of the condition of the Church throughout the Empire under 
the Flavian emperors, and a description of the persecution under 
Domitian (Chapters III and IV). How St. John was arrested in 
Ephesus, haled to Rome to meet the martyr’s cruel fate, and how 
being miraculously spared, he wrote as an exile in Patmos the Apo- 
calypse, is skilfully told in the next three chapters. The analytic 
description of the Apocalypse is especially fine. Chapter eight gives 
an excellent account of the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Chris- 
tians of Corinth, and serves as a transition to the fine description in 
two chapters of the Fourth Gospel and the conditions that gave it 
birth. The last years of St. John and the growth of the Church after 
his death form the closing chapters of the volume. 

The book is printed and bound in the same tasty style as the com- 
panion volumes of the series. The version is, on the whole, excellent. 
There is an occasional use of expressions purely colloquial, as ’tis for 
it is, a great to-do. Jewry is hardly the best term to use to designate 
the Jews. But these minor blemishes are easily overlooked in the 
general excellence of the work. 

CHARLES F. AIKEN. 


The Valerian Persecution. A Study of the Relations between 
Church and State in the Third Century. By the Rev. P. J. 
Healy, D.D. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. 8°, pp. 
xv + 285. 


The first age of the Christian Church which came to an end with 
the promulgation of the Edict of Milan possesses as great an attraction 
for the twentieth century historian as for the first historian of the 
Church, who some sixteen centuries ago recorded the glorious deaths 
of the martyrs of Lyons. And this irresistible attraction of the Age 
of the Martyrs is not at all confined to those investigators who share 
in the faith of the primitive Christians; for historians of every shade 
of opinion recognize the fact that the Christian Martyrs fought for a 
cause, the winning of which was of paramount importance to all 
future generations of mankind. 

Yet although everyone is ready to talk with enthusiasm of the 
Martyrs there is good reason to think that this feeling is more often 
founded on vague popular tradition than upon exact knowledge. The 
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bibliography of Dr. Healy’s work establishes the truth of this proposi- 
tion so far as concerns the English-speaking world; in the six pages 
devoted to the modern literature of the persecutions only two works 
in English are named which treat directly of their history, and neither 
of those works is from the pen of a Catholic. 

The author is, therefore, to be congratulated on the selection of a 
subject for his doctorate thesis of such general and fascinating in- 
terest. His handling of the subject is equally praiseworthy; and 
every page of his book bears witness to his thorough familiarity with 
its literature, both ancient and modern. 

In the first two chapters of his book the author gives a brief but 
satisfactory account of the principles on which anti-Christian Roman 
legislation was based, and a summary of the history of the persecu- 
tions during the two centuries previous to the reign of Valerian. The 
rapid progress of the Christian religion at an early date attracted the 
attention of the Roman lawmakers. Although the Romans were 
tolerant of all forms of belief, even of Jewish monotheism, an in- 
stinctive feeling of hostility and intolerance towards Christianity 
quickly developed in all ranks of society throughout the Empire. 
The Jewish religion, it is true, was as exclusive in its worship as the 
Christian; both were monotheistic and were as one in their rejection 
of the gods of the Empire. But the Jewish religion was not at any 
time looked upon as dangerous to the State forms of worship. The 
Jews did not seek proselytes. Their religion was a national religion, 
and national religions were respected by the Romans. But the Chris- 
tians, on the contrary, made no secret of their intention to make con- 
verts everywhere, and unlike the Jews they had not the excuse that 
they were merely observing faithfully the faith of their fathers. In 
the eyes of the law they were, therefore, guilty of apostasy, of reject- 
ing and despising in the most unpatriotic manner the State religion. 
The attempts of the State, consequently, to destroy Christianity were 
under the circumstances perfectly logical ; the Christians were atheists, 
rejectors of the national gods. 

Hence the object of the various persecutions before Valerian was 
to compel the Christians to renounce Christ and worship the State 
deities. These persecutions, too, fell upon all classes of Christians in- 
discriminately. Valerian made a new departure. His edicts, the 
author informs us, differ in two important respects from the edicts 
of preceding Emperors. The Christians, in the first place, were no 
longer asked to choose between Christ and the gods; they might if 
they wished, continue to worship Christ, but they must conform to the 
State religion. The second innovation concerned the Christian ceme- 
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teries. From the first century the Christians had had their own 
cemeteries, which were reserved exclusively for the interment of the 
faithful. These last resting places of their deceased friends they 
regarded with the utmost veneration. The subterranean cemeteries 
of Rome were of especial importance, and because of their peculiar 
construction they proved, in times of persecution, convenient and 
comparatively safe hiding places. It was probably on this account 
that the Emperor took the grave step, even for a Roman autocrat, of 
interdicting the use of places then universally regarded as sacred and 
inviolable. 

Another peculiarity of the Valerian persecution was that, at least 
in the beginning, it was directed chiefly against the clergy. If the 
clergy could be persuaded to apostatize, their congregations, deprived 
of leaders, could, it was thought, be induced easily to follow their 
example. In accordance with this plan of campaign the leading 
clergy were everywhere arrested and at first punished only with exile 
for refusing to comply with the law. The failure of this plan, how- 
ever, brought forth a second edict decreeing death and confiscation 
against the Christian clergy and nobility. 

But the laws of Valerian were no more effective against the Church 
than the laws they superseded. They merely added a large number 
of Martyrs, among them St. Cyprian, to the Church’s roll of honor. 
The reader will find in the concluding chapters of this work a graphic 
description of the sufferings of these heroes of the faith. 

The publication of Dr. Healy’s book adds another volume to the 
list of works presented to the Faculty of Theology of the Catholic 
University for the degree of Doctor in Theology. It is well worthy 
of a place beside its honored predecessors. May we hope that this is 
but the first of a series of volumes from the author’s pen which will 
meet a much felt want of English speaking students of Church his- 
tory, viz., an exhaustive and reliable history of the Church during the 
Age of Persecution. 

Maurice M. Hassetr. 


Ideals of Science and Faith. Edited by Rev. J. E. Hand. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1904. 8°, pp. xi + 333. 


To those who are interested in the mutual relations of science and 
faith, this book offers suggestive and profitable reading. It is a sort 
of symposium, consisting of ten essays written by prominent repre- 
sentatives of scientific and religious thought, and setting forth in 
a candid, friendly, but independent spirit the individual claims which 
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the various branches of science ask to have recognized, and the con- 
cessions deemed possible on the part of Christian faith, in order that 
religion and science may be brought together in friendly and har- 
monious union. First come six scientific approaches toward this ideal 
goal. There is a ‘‘Physicist’s Approach,’’ by Sir Oliver Lodge; a 
‘*Biological Approach,’’ by Professor J. A. Thomson and Professor 
Patrick Geddes; a ‘‘Psychological Approach,’’ by Professor J. H. 
Muirhead; a ‘‘Sociological Approach,’’ by V. V. Branford; an ‘‘ Eth- 
ical Approach,’’ by Hon. Bertrand Russel; and an ‘‘ Educational Ap- 
proach,’’ by Professor Patrick Geddes. Then follow the approaches 
from the side of religion: a ‘‘ Presbyterian Approach,’’ by Rev. John 
Kelman; a ‘‘Church of England Approach,’’ by Rev. Ronald Bayne; 
**The Church as Seen from Outside,’’ by Rev. P. N. Wagget; and 
last but not least, a ‘‘Church of Rome Approach,’’ by Wilfred Ward. 

Of course, none of these writers pretends to speak authoritatively 
in the name of those who belong to his particular profession. Every 
writer is exclusively responsible for his own contribution. But as a 
candid statement of position, from the several view-points of science 
and religion, by representative men of high scholarship, the collection 
of essays has no little value and interest. 

Of the scientific essays, the first two are the most important as well 
as most interesting. This is particularly true of the paper of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, a calm, broadminded, highly suggestive exposition of 
the fundamental points of agreement and disagreement between the 
prevailing scientific view of nature and that postulated by religion. 
Neither, in his opinion, has said its last word, and we may hope that 
with the mutual concessions made in the light of larger knowledge, 
it will be recognized that ‘‘the region of Religion and the region of a 
complete Science are one.”’ 

It is interesting to observe that in both the ‘‘Physicist’s Approach”’ 
and in the ‘‘Biological Approach,’’ the doctrine of abiogenesis is con- 
sidered as by means discredited by the failure, thus far, of scientists 
to verify a single alleged instance of spontaneous generation. It is 
the hope of science yet to succeed in making this an object of experi- 
mental demonstration. ‘‘It is still morning,’’ writes Professor 
Thomson, ‘‘on the dial of science, biological analysis is stil! in its 
youth, partial re-statements have been given of numerous functions, 
we know much in regard to the chemical aspects of metabolism, syn- 
thetic chemistry is still re-creating organic compounds from inorganic 
elements. May we not reasonably expect some day to attain to an 
understanding of the chemical secret of protoplasm, in regard to 
which theories already abound?’’ But he recognizes that science, 
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everf if successful in this, would not thereby shut out God from the 
universe, as many might hastily infer. Science, not being philosophy, 
‘*does not seek to explain anything, merely to re-describe in conceptual 
formule; ... if we did understand the secret of protoplasm, that 
would not, to use Ruskin’s cruel summary, prove that there is no use 
for a God,—a summary which was an irrevelancy quite unworthy of 
his sagaciously analytic mind—but would only show that there is no 
such thing as dead matter’’ (p. 56-57). In like manner, Sir Oliver 
Lodge contemplates the possibility of the discovery some day of the 
artificial method of producing protoplasm, and he warns the the- 
ologian not to build too securely the argument for divine existence 
and divine intervention in nature on the principle, omnis cellula e 
cellula. On this point he says: ‘‘Science has not yet witnessed the 
origin of the smallest trace of life from dead matter: all life, so far as 
has been watched, proceeds from antecedent life. Given the life of a 
single cell, science would esteem itself competent ultimately to trace 
its evolution into all the myriad existences of plant and animal and 
man; but the origin of protoplastic activity itself as yet eludes it. 
But will the theologian triumph in the admission? Will he therein 
detect at last the dam which shall stem the torrent of scepticism? 
Will he base an argument for the direct action of the Deity in mun- 
dane affairs on that failure, and entrench himself behind that present 
incompetence of laboring men? If so, he takes his stand on what 
may prove a yielding foundation. The present powerlessness of 
science to explain or originate life is a convenient weapon wherewith 
to fell a pseudo-scientifie antagonist who is dogmatizing too loudly 
out of bounds; but it is not perfectly secure as a permanent support. 
In an early stage of civilization it may have been supposed that flame 
only proceeded from antecedent flame, but the tinder-box and the 
lucifer-match were invented nevertheless. Theologians have probably 
learned by this time that their central tenets should not depend, even 
partially on nescience, or upon negations of any kind, lest the placid 
progress of positive knowledge should once more undermine their 
position, and another discovery have to be scouted with alarm and 
violent anathemas’’ (pp. 19-20). 

Of the religious approaches, that of Wilfred Ward holds the palm. 
While recognizing that Christian Theology contains along with the 
kernel of revealed truth, the husk of defective views of nature and 
even of Scripture, reflecting the imperfect science of the epochs in 
which they found expression, he argues that the Roman Catholic 
Church is acting the part of a wise pedagogue in not allowing a clean 
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sweep of such views as are no longer in harmony with the latest 
teachings of science,—for that would often entail the utter loss of 
faith,—but rather in permitting the gradual introduction of well- 
established results as a corrective of the religious view, defective per- 
haps in details, but fundamentally sound. To the charge that the 
Roman authorities have ever, been more ready to condemn than to 
encourage free scientific inquiry, he replies: ‘‘The Church has other 
duties apart from the promotion of the secular sciences,—duties which 
may in some degree come athwart the immediate interests of these 
sciences. ‘To preserve truth as a whole may mean to arrest for a time 
a one-sided development. Science may, therefore, move faster outside 
the Church than in it.’’ 

“*It is quite true that authority acts normally, not by way of active 
assimilation, but mainly by way of opposition, to new developments 
of the reason, because authority is the guardian of the deposit of faith 
that is handed down, and it guards it, in the first instance, in the 
traditional form, opposing novelty until it is quite clear. that the modi- 
fication of its form does not mean real mutilation of its essence. 
Authority opposes the entrance of a new phase of intellectual expres- 
sion until such a new phase is shown to be without danger to the faith. 
It is the representatives of the intellectual force in the Church, and 
not those of official authority, who normally initiate the work of 
assimilation. Authority tests it, and may in doing so seem to oppose 
it. She plays, so far as scientific proof is concerned, the part taken 
by the ‘Devil’s advocate’ in the process of canonization. She is 
jealous of disturbing changes in the human medium by which faith in 
the unseen is habitually preserved hic et nunc; science is placed by her 
on the defensive; excesses and fanciful theories are gradually driven 
out of court; a truer and more exact assimilation of assured results 
in science and theology is thus obtained by the thinkers; then, and 
not till then, Authority accepts such results passively. She is the 
guardian, not of the truths of science, but of the things of the spirit. 
It is not for her to initiate inquiries beyond her special province’’ 
(pp. 317-318). His conclusion is: ‘‘If Christianity is to assimilate. 
what is true in science, without itself becoming utterly diluted and 
losing its distinctive genius amid the inevitable intellectual changes, 
I see no other machinery which will, in the long run, accomplish this 
work, except the organic codperation of defenders of the various 
truths and interests concerned, the machinery for which is to be found 
in the constitution of the Catholic Church’’ (p. 321). 

Valuable citations might be made from the other contributors to 
this symposium. Though it contains not a few statements out of 
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harmony with Catholic faith, it is serious and thought-stimulating 
from beginning to end, and deserves to be widely known. 
CHARLES F, AIKEN. 


Certainty in Religion. By Henry H. Wyman, C.S.P. New York: 
The Columbus Press, 1905. 16°, pp. 119. 


This little brochure of upwards of one hundred pages is meant to 
serve as a popular manual of apologetics, setting forth in succinct 
form the divine claims of the Catholic Church for those who might 
be deterred from reading the much larger works of authors like 
Devivier or Schanz. The treatise bears in its authorship the pre- 
sumption of excellence, for the author is a distinguished convert and 
Paulist of long standing, having a ripe experience in dealing with 
converts to the Catholic faith, and consequently familiar with the 
practical needs that should be met in a handy apologetic manual. 

It consists of eighteen short chapters. The first eight treat of 
religion, faith, revelation, inspiration, Messianic prophecies, and the 
divinity of Christ. The remaining chapters are devoted to the exposi- 
tion of the Church established by Christ, its infallible authority, its 
unity, its persistence for all time. Here Fr. Wyman is at his best, 
tracing with a firm hand the unbroken continuity of the Church from 
apostolic times down to the present day. With true discernment, he 
chiefly insists on the Church’s unity of faith and discipline, flowing 
necessarily from its divinely constituted authority. 

Fr. Wyman belongs to the older apologetic school. With Brown- 
son and many other defunct champions of Catholic belief, he rejects 
evolution without distinction as something incompatible with true 
religion. He seems to hold as essential the immediate creation of the 
first human pair according to the strict letter of Genesis. He makes 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch an important step in his 
demonstration. While this uncompromising position would fail to 
satisfy many scholars, Catholic as well as non-Catholic, it doubtless 
offers little difficulty to the great mass of minds with whom the mis- 
sionary comes in contact. One could hardly quarrel with Fr. Wyman 
on this seore, for having above all a practical aim, he has suited his 
apologetic to his hearers. 

It would be a mistake to think that because this treatise is small, 
it is for that reason light and superficial. It is meant for serious 
minds. The author has compressed into a small compass a great deal 
of solid thought. His perspective is good, and his exposition clear 
and readable. As its cheapness places it within the reach of the multi- 
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tude, it is destined to do a vast amount of good, if it is made known 
and judiciously distributed by the priest on the mission. 

CuarLEs F, AIKEN. 
Modern Freethought. By the Rev. J. Gerard, S.J. St. Louis: 

Herder, 1905. 8°, pp. 54. 

The Freedom of the Will. By Rev. A. B. Sharpe. St. Louis: 

Herder, 1905. 8°, pp. 53. 

These two brochures belong to the excellent Westminster Lectures, 
edited by Rev. Dr. Aveling. 

Father Gerard, in his characteristic vigorous style, familiar to 
readers of the Month, refutes the assertion of freethinkers that Cath- 
olic faith, resting on church authority, hampers right reasoning and 
the unbiased pursuit of truth. He shows that true authority is a 
sound foundation for knowledge and in no way prejudicial to the 
scientific acquisition of truth; that even the majority of freethinkers 
rest for much of their opinions on authority, often of a dubious kind. 
Experimental science, on which freethought exclusively takes its 
stand, does not, and can not, give an adequate explanation of nature. 
It is to be found only in Christian theism. 

Fr. Sharpe gives a good presentation of the doctrine of the free- 
dom of the will. He might have made it even more effective, had he 
insisted with greater fulness on the grounds of that conviction, and 
left for consideration elsewhere the scholastic theory of how the will 
acts freely, as well as the theological aspect of the problem. 

Both these little volumes are printed with great taste, and their 
usefulness is increased by the judicious indication of books bearing 


on the subject treated. 
CHARLES F’. AIKEN. 


Tragic Drama in Aschylus, Sophocles and Shakespeare: An 
Essay. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., L.L.D., D.Litt., Honorary 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Emeritus Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrews. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 


Interest in the drama as a subject of serious study is growing very 
rapidly. Mr. Churton Collins, the late Sir Henry Irving, and, 
notably Professor Brander Matthews, of Columbia University, have 
done much towards strengthening it. The establishment of a chair 
of Dramatic Literature in Columbia and the recent attention given 
to a course in the Technique of the Drama at Harvard show the move- 
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ment of the current in this direction. Mr. Churton Collins’ papers 
on Shakespeare’s indebtedness to the great Greek tragedians have 
received unusual attention, and Professor Brander Matthews’ articles 
on the changes in the point of view of dramatic art,—illustrated by 
Rostand and Stephen Phillips,—are equally interesting. 

The book before us should have been called, ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
Tragedies, with references to Auschylus and Sophocles.’’ Mr. Camp- 
bell finds that the Greek tragedians were more complex than the 
dramatists of the Shakespearean time. He agrees with Faguet that 
the threads making the complexity of the Greek drama have been 
separated. Italy took the musical, spectacular, and orchestral; 
France, the rhetorical; England the poetic and purely dramatic. 
Thus are the gifts of the Greeks divided. He admits, however, that 
considered merely as drama, the ancient form is the more simple. 
When Mr. Campbell uses the phrase, ‘‘modern stage,’’ he means the 
theatre of the time of Elizabeth, and not the very modern stage of 
Sardou, Pinero, and Augustus Thomas. And when he insists that the 
Greek playwright took things more objectively, we must remember 
that he means that this shall be taken in contrast with the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean point of view. Sophocles, he says, presents his persons 
in a few bold strokes and ‘‘with a massiveness that is alien to the 
modern stage.’’? But for bold strokes and ‘‘massiveness,’’ for the 
suggestiveness in which the artist makes silence more expressive than 
words, have we not Cordelia and Horatio? 

Mr. Campbell contrasts the concentration of the Greek with the 
comprehensiveness of Shakespeare. Ajax, Clytemnestra, Philoctetes 
are ‘‘individual personalities, not merely types,’’ and the simplicity 
of the drawing is as suggestive and rich in possibilities as the pure 
outlines of Flaxman. ‘‘Shakespeare has elevated the whole concep- 
tion of a plot,’’ he quotes, ‘‘from that of a mere unity of action ob- 
tained by reduction of the amount of matter presented, to that of a 
harmony of design blending together concurrent actions from which 
no degree of complexity was excluded.’’ Mr. Campbell calls attention 
to a fact which,—though noted by Horace,— Voltaire and the extreme 
French elassicists seemed practically to forget,—that, in the severest 
of Greek tragedies, the art shows ‘‘traces of its rustic origin.’’ Mr. 
Campbell’s analysis of Hamlet’s scene with Ophelia, while Claudius 
and Polonius are eavesdropping, shows an insight into the situation 
which many actors might consider in relation to their art. Hamlet 
suspects Ophelia not because there is a noise behind the tapestry but 
because she comes forward, prayer-book in hand, to accost him after 
she has refused to see him. Mr. Campbell points out that Shake- 
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speare’s knowledge and taste do not fail him when he changes the 
text in the First Quarto, and does not allow Gertrude during her 
tempestuous scene with her son, to agree to connive at the death of 
Claudius; the Quarto of 1604 is guiltless of this false note. This 
volume is a valuable addition to the study of comparative literature 
in English. 

Maurice Francis Eaan. 


A Handbook of Literary Criticism: An Analysis of Literary Forms 
in Prose and Verse, for English Students in Advanced Schools 
and Colleges and for Libraries and the General Reader. By 
William Henry Sheran. Hinds, Noble and Eldridge. New York, 
1905, 8°. ; 

The author of this ‘‘Handbook’’ is very modern. All the matter 
that formerly was put into a preface goes into the headlines of his 
titlepage. And the same modern brevity is evident in the technique 
of his volume. There is no dead wood anywhere; last year’s nests 
are carefully swept out of sight. And he does not, as more ill-advised 
writers of text-books sometimes do, forget that he is giving informa- 
tion and not making literature. In Professor Sheran’s book, it is 
possible to find definitions that define. One is not obliged to go, gun 
in hand, with pointers and retrievers, after the definition which is 
hidden somewhere in the reeds of rhetoric; nor is one forced to dig the 
precious axiom, as a pig digs for truffles, through layers of hard earth. 
Unhappy teachers who must use Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘Philosophy of 
Style’’ probably know how the pig,—even the trained pig,—feels 
when he digs for truffles! If Professor Sheran had followed the 
example of Mr. Barrett Wendell and tried ‘‘to make literature’’ when 
what his admirers wanted was a clearly-expressed text-book,—I allude 
to the Harvard professor’s ‘‘ English Composition,’’—we should have 
some good chapters spoiled. Professor Sheran is a shining example 
of the qualities the lack of which makes both Mr. Spencer and Mr. 
Barrett Wendell so exasperating to the simple-minded and honest 
teacher. Mr. Spencer used, in his ‘‘Philosophy of Literature,’’ lan- 
guage to conceal thought, Mr. Barrett Wendell labored under the 
delusion that his style was more interesting than his definitions. 
Professor Sheran goes, on the contrary, straight to his work; his style 
does not seem to trouble him, and, consequently, he gives an ideal set 
of literary definitions. This book is a distinct advance towards the 
more scientific treatment of literature. 

Of his criticisms, there will, of course, always be two opinions. 
This is natural enough in a world in which literature must be judged 
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from a personal standpoint, and where not even the French Academy 
is infallible. He is sufficiently broad-minded and comprehensive in 
his selections; but sometimes his ‘‘nerve’’ deserts him. To put Miss 
Rives’ ‘‘Quick or the Dead ?’’ in the ‘‘Bibliography for Select Read- 
ing’’ is extremely ‘‘comprehensive’’; but why, then, does he balk at 
some bits from Whitman’s ‘‘Leaves of Grass’’? He refers to a 
rather unimportant critical paper by Whitman, whose name as a 
lyrical poet does not appear in the index at all. Personally, one may 
not be inconvenienced by the suppression of the author of ‘‘Leaves 
of Grass’’; but, as he has some claims to the lyrical afflatus and none 
to the critical balance, one can only conclude that the author fright- 
ened by his temerity in mentioning the ‘‘Quick or the Dead?’’, Mrs. 
Wilcox’s ‘‘Poems of Passion’? and Marie Corelli’s ‘‘Wormwood”’ 
paused reflectively before ‘‘Leaves of Grass.’’ And why does he in- 
clude Balzac’s ‘‘Lily in the Valley’’—which he translates, after 
Saintsbury,—‘‘Lily of the Valley,’’ and not ‘‘Eugénie Grandet”’ or, 
‘César Birotteau’’? If he wanted to be typically Balzacian, the 
detestably sentimental ‘‘Pére Goriot’’ was the book to choose. As he 
was bent on ‘‘The Lily in the Valley,’’ why should he not have ex- 
tracted the famous letter from that novel and included it in his chap- 
ter,—very well done,—on the Letter as literature? And where is 
there an extract from Dorothy Osborne’s letters to Sir William 
Temple? 

Among the contemporary orators are mentioned John Finerty, 
Senator Dolliver, Joseph Choate, Rabbi Hirsch, and Bishop Spalding, 
to whose name the proofreader kindly adds a ‘‘u’’; but why are Sen- 
ator Beveridge and Doctor Stafford omitted? To return to the novels, 
‘Robert Elsmere’’ does not represent Mrs. Humphrey Ward so well 
as either ‘‘Sir George Tressady’’ or ‘‘Helbeck of Bannisdale’’ nor 
does ‘‘Orley Farm’’ typify Anthony Trollope so well as ‘‘The 
Warden’’ or ‘‘Barchester Towers.’’ The selection of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
‘“‘Beleaguéred City’’ is amazing. And where is ‘‘Cranford’’? And 
why is Zola’s ‘‘Rome and Paris”’ in ‘‘cette galére’?? One can under- 
stand,—if literary movements are to be considered,—why Zola should 
appear, but would not ‘‘The Experimental Novel’’ have been suffi- 
cient? To put Maurice Hewlett’s ‘‘Richard Yea and Nay’’ among 
the biographies is very much like trying to find the pedigrees of the 
Papal Bulls in the Herd Book! And on what ground is Lea’s 
“Inquisition’’ set among the ‘‘Bibliography—Select Reading’? On 
the ground of science? On the ground of literature? 

President Harper, we notice, is among the ‘‘contemporary orators’’ 
as master, no doubt, of the act of persuasion. When Professor Sheran 
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names persons celebrated for keeping journals he accentuates the 
‘‘Journal of Amiel’’ and forgets the incomparable Pepys! As to 
the drama, Ibsen’s ‘‘Ghosts’’ and Sudermann’s ‘‘Joy of Living’’ 
appear; but why not that gentle rebel against Christianity, Maeter- 
linck ? 

On what principle were these selections made? 

It would almost seem as if the didactic part of the book were 
written by an expert and the ‘‘Bibliographies’’ by a ’prentice hand. 
As an instance of this, we find Wyatt, Surrey and Sir Philip Sidney 
slightly touched, and Shakespeare put down as the first ‘‘ English 
classic writer’’ of the sonnet. The greater part of this ‘‘ Handbook”’ 
is so good and the lesser part so curiously bad, that one wonders 
where Professor Sheran’s judicious and candid friends were when 
the proof sheets were under revision. 

Maurice FRANcIS EGAn. 


Essentials in American History. By Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D. 
New York: American Book Co., 1905. 8°, pp. xlviii + 583. 


In preparing an epitome of United States history, from the dis- 
covery of America to the election of President Roosevelt, the author 
has broken away from the traditional method. The era of discovery 


and exploration, the development of the early settlements and the 
intercolonial wars are briefiy treated. Those topics are touched, how- 
ever, which are of most vital importance. As the work appears to 
be designed for high schools and colleges there is no effort to make 
this part of the narrative entertaining. Nevertheless in the hands 
of an intelligent teacher the themes selected may easily be made highly 
attractive. 

It is seldom that one finds in an elementary history any account 
whatever of the monetary conditions familiar to the early settlers or 
any reference to the crude system of public finance that was evolved 
before the Revolution. Instead of filling his pages with detailed 
military accounts of the Indian and the intereolonial wars, Professor 
Hart affords the student interesting peeps at the daily lives of the 
people. In discussing the causes and the progress of the War for 
Independence his narrative is still condensed. Officers of undoubted 
ability and merit, such as Commodore Barry, are passed without 
mention. The great events, however, between March, 1781, and 
March, 1789, are properly emphasized. 

The story of the national epoch is more ample. From the start- 
ing of the Federal Government to the present time few great questions 
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are passed without observation. The establishment of our fiscal sys- 
tem, the organization of the national judiciary, the growth of indus- 
tries, the development of transportation, the great movements of 
population and kindred subjects are ably and fairly discussed. 

As already observed this book is not based upon previous school 
or college histories of the United States. If it were, there would be 
no examination of monetary systems or of colonial finance. In treat- 
ing the subject of territorial expansion the interesting legend concern- 
ing Dr. Whitman and the saving of Oregon is rejected. This was to 
have been expected from the scholarship of Dr. Hart. 

To call attention to the particular merits of the work would require 
considerable space, but for the benefit of those who have not examined 
the volume it ought to be stated that valuable references follow 
every section of the work. Illustrations and maps are well chosen. 
It is not only the best school history that we have seen, but is a highly 
useful volume for the private library. 

CHarLEs H. McCartHy. 


A Primary History of the United States. By Thomas Bonaventure 

Lawler, A.M. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1905. Pp. 266. 

Like the same author’s ‘‘ Essentials of American History,’’ which 
we noticed a few years ago, this little volume presents the story of 
American discovery, settlement and development in a highly interest- 
ing manner. The abundance of maps, charts and illustrations make 
it one of the most attractive works that has recently been offered to 
the public. Its chief merit is that it can scarcely fail to awaken in 
the student an interest in the history of his own favored land. Though 
the work is carefully done there has crept into the eleventh chapter 
an error which cannot greatly impair the value of the book. Jeffer- 
son, Patrick Henry and the two Adamses are mentioned among the 
leaders in the Constitutional Convention of 1787. A slip of this kind, 
however, is easily corrected in a later edition. 

CuHarLes H. McCarrtay. 


James Macpherson: An Episode in Literature. By J. S. Smart. 
London: David Nutt, 1905. 


The Ossianie question was, perhaps, the most famous controversy 
in literature and the dispute on the origin and development of the 
legend is, even to our own time, carried on, in spite of the fact that 
it is now virtually settled that Macpherson has no claim to be regarded 
as a translator of Celtic legends which, he averred, had been taken 
down from the lips of the peasants of the Isles and the Highlands. 
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Mr. Smart’s work is a review of the pros and cons that were ad- 
duced in the course of the controversy. A strong light is thrown on 
Macpherson’s life and character and much valuable information, not 
easily found elsewhere, is given by the way on the Gaelic literature 
of Scotland. Such collections as the Leabhar na Feinne, the Book of 
the Dean of Lismore, and the Irish sources of the Ossianic stories, 
already demonstrated by scholars, are made known to a wider circle 
of readers. 

It is only with the revival of interest in Gaelic studies in the late 
years of the nineteenth century that the key was found to the solution 
of the mystery, and Celtic scholars have not been sparing in the hard 
names they bestowed on Macpherson for what has been called ‘‘the 
monstrous imposture, the contemptible deed and the mendacious ver- 
bosity with which it was perpetrated’’ (L. Ch. Stern). Modern 
scholars have retraced, step by step, Macpherson’s well-laid plan of 
reconstructing the Fenian saga from top to bottom, combining sep- 
arate ballads and fragments of others and producing a work which 
he ascribed to a Caledonian of some fifteen hundred years earlier. 
What surprises us now is the audacious cleverness of the impostor, 
the marvellous success that the hoax met with and the dupability 
of the public and of the great literary lights of Britain and the Con- 
tinent for so long a time. 

Mr. Smart’s book is an important addition to our works on Ossian. 
Its numerous bibliographical references make it a valuable help to 
the student of Gaelic literature. 


J. DUNN. 


Summula Philosophiz Scholasticz in usum Adolescentium 
Seminarii B. M. de Monte Mellario Concinnata. Vol. III (Pars 
Prior) Theologia Naturalis. Dublin, Browne and Nolan. 8°, pp. 
235. 


The task of preparing a text-book of scholastic philosophy after 
the traditional pattern is one that offers but little opportunity for the 
play of originality. As far as regards the matter, tout est dit. 
Method, too, and arrangement, except in a few very trifling details, 
are stereotyped. An author may, however, give some distinction to his 
work, by the exercise of good judgment in condensation, amplifica- 
tion, and exposition; and by his care to secure, in a higher degree, 
exactness of thought and clearness in language. The measure in 
which this volume, like its predecessors in the Mount Melleray series, 
possesses those characteristics suffices to give it a favorable promise 
among its many competitors. In his statements of doctrine, formula- 
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tion of proof and answers to objections, the author is concise and 
lucid. On abstruse points he supplements his own exposition by 
copious quotations chosen from the writer who, in the particular case, 
has expressed himself most happily on the subject. He has had the 
courage, in many instances, to deviate so far from tradition as to give 
his citations in English. This feature of the manual will render it 
especially useful to the young student, who, though he may be familiar 
with Latin, finds the inherent difficulty of a metaphysical problem 
very frequently aggravated by the obscurity of the language in which 
it is expressed and solved. 

The character of some of the English footnotes indicates that the 
writer is alive to the necessity of directing the scholastic teaching 
especially against modern errors. One can scarcely fail to suspect 
that respect for the consecrated type of scholastic text-book alone pre- 
vented him from introducing some modifications that would certainly 
be profitable. There is at present, it is almost unanimously admitted, 
great need for what might be called a re-arrangement of the questions 
which in sum make our Theodicy. The special errors of the day call 
for special insistence on some points, while other questions that occu- 
pied a great deal of attention generations ago, have lost much of their 
practical importance. The space and study, devoted to some of the 
latter might, with great advantage, be curtailed in favor of the 
former. No writer of a text-book ever seems to ask himself, for 
example, whether he might not despatch, in summary fashion, the 
theories propounded to explain how God knows futura conditionata. 
The everlasting domestic controversy is still religiously related, though 
the persistent presence, within the pale of rival views, each of which 
holds its own strong argument to be the untenableness of the other, 
is proof that we have no definite conclusion to offer to the outside 
world. Why not hand over the puzzle to the theologian, to solve, if 
he can, by help of the added light that he derives from Revelation? 
Then there would be some time to devote to matters that at present 
require more full and careful consideration than they have hitherto 
received; such, for example, as the personality of God, the nature of 
analogical predication, and the form under which the Agnostic pre- 
sents his case against the teleological and the moral arguments for the 
existence of a personal God, who is the Providential Ruler of men and 
matter. 


JAMES J. Fox. 
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The Theory of Psychical Dispositions. By Charles Dubray, S.M. 
A Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of Philosophy of The 
Catholic University of America in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy; published as 
monograph supplement No. 30 of the Psychological Review, New 
York: Maemillan, 1905. 8°, pp. 170. 


This monograph consists of a critical comparison between the 
scholastic doctrine and the views of modern psychologists, concerning 
the existence of psychical dispositions, in order to determine whether 
it is to the older or the new psychology that the palm of logical con- 
sistency is to be awarded. The writer opens the discussion with a 
statement of the facts to be accounted for. These are, briefly, memory 
and mental habituation; or, as Dr. Dubray puts it: The question which 
the psychologist has to solve is this: There are certain mental pro- 
cesses which certainly depend on past processes. The past, in many 
ways, influences the present. How shall we account for such an 
influence? How does the past, which, as far as we know, has entirely 
disappeared, affect the present? 

As a necessary introduction to the question at issue, the author 
briefly resumes the opinions of those among the earlier philosophers 
who have influenced later thought. He first exposes the systems of 
Plato, and those who followed him in attributing retention to the 
soul—St. Augustine; Leibnitz; the Scotch School; Herbart; and 
Beneke. Then he passes in review those who attributed retention to 
the organism—Aristotle and the Scholastics; Descartes; Locke; Male- 
branche; Condillac. Summarizing his criticisms on these various 
theories, he observes that, while some have given up the problem as 
hopeless, others offer explanations too largely couched in metaphor 
not to be vague and unsatisfactory. 

Has modern psychology succeeded better? Seeking an answer to 
this question, Dr. Dubray exposes carefully under three heads the 
leading modern theories: (a) Psychical (Lotze, Browne, Lipps) ; (0) 
Psycho-physical (Ebbinghaus, Héffding, Wundt, Stout, James, Ladd, 
ete.) ; (c) Physical (Ribot, Richet, Luys, Jodl, Maudsley, etc.). These 
writers, it is shown, are practically unanimous in explaining the facts 
of retention by the existence of permanent dispositions in the man; 
though they differ from one another in their explanation of the 
nature of these dispositions. The problem now demands the estab- 
lishment of the fact that such dispositions do really exist, and are 
knowable; and the determination of the content of the concept of 
psychical disposition. After briefly dismissing materialism as in 
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glaring conflict with fact, Dr. Dubray argues, against some opponents, 
that these dispositions are knowable, and he offers reasons for the 
conclusion that they exist in a subject disposed by them; that they 
are permanent, latent, exposed to increase or diminution, as well as to 
change of direction. 

But if such are the characteristics of psychical dispositions whose 
existence these modern psychologists admit, then arises the question 
whether the admission of their existence does not logically postulate 
the further admission that there exists some permanent substantial 
mental principle in which they are inherent. Dr. Dubray maintains 
that this logical necessity exists; and he shows that it is ignored by 
all the modern theories, which reduce the mind to a series of states, 
a sum of states, or streams of consciousness. The Scholastic theory, 
on the contrary, holding to the existence of a substantial principle 
which is the subject of the dispositions, the witness and judge of the 
past, is shown to satisfy the demand of logical completeness and con- 
sistency. 

Dr. Dubray’s study, written in severely scientific style, is clear, 
methodical and closely reasoned. It displays an extensive and ac- 
curate knowledge of modern psychological literature. Sticking 
close to his subject, he has found it possible to compress within com- 
paratively little space a sufficient criticism of all the leading theories. 
Perhaps, it might be remarked, he ought to have treated more ex- 
haustively some of the psycho-physical theories, and driven home his 
destructive attack more thoroughly. But to have done so would 
have led him beyond the limits permitted to an academic dissertation. 
He has put his finger unerringly on the weak spots in most modern 
systems. Those who entertain these theories will find themselves 
obliged to supplement or modify their views, if they give Dr. Dubray 
a fair hearing; and a fair hearing he is entitled to, if it may be merited 
by courteous and impartial treatment of the opinions which he 
criticizes. Nor will anyone, after reading this monograph carefully, 
be able to retain that lofty contempt for Scholasticism which is so 
widely prevalent among persons who have but little first-hand ac- 
quaintance with medieval philosophy. 

JAMES J. Fox. 


The Discharge of Electricity in Gases. By Nicholas M. Wilhelmy, 
S.M., Ph.M. Washington, 1905. 8°, pp. 78. 
The manuscript of this volume was presented to the Faculty of 
Philosophy of The Catholic University of America, in May, 1905, as 
one of the requirements for the degree of Master of Philosophy. 
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In this interesting book, the author presents a critical study of 
the experimental and theoretical work of importance that has been 
done in the subject from the earliest times to the present date. 

The beginning of the study of the electrical discharge in gases is 
traced back to Sir Henry Cavendish, 1771, considerably farther back 
than any previous writer on the subject has traced it. 

The experimental study and the theoretical considerations in- 
separable from the experimental study are divided into three periods, 
and a chapter is devoted to the discussion of the work of each period. 
In the first chapter the earliest observations and the valve-tube and 
funnel-tube discharge, striation, influence of magnets, spectroscopic 
study, and factors and effects of the discharge are treated. The epoch- 
making work of Hittorf and the work of Goldstein, the Wiedemanns, 
Crookes, J. J. Thomson and others, are presented in the second chap- 
ter. The third chapter treats of the causes of the conductivity of 
gases, the methods of producing ionization, the kathode and canal 
rays, particular attention being given to the masterly work of Lenard. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to theoretical considerations. The 
earlier theories are mentioned briefly, and the electron theory is de- 
veloped very fully, in the light of all the experimental evidence. 

In the conclusion, the bearing of the electron theory upon theory 
of the constitution of matter is discussed. 

The great practical importance which the discharge of electricity 
through gases has assumed in Electrical Engineering, within the last 
two or three years, and the great advances which have been made in 
our knowledge of the nature of electricity and matter through the 
study of this discharge, should make this book a valuable one to a 
large and varied class of readers, especially as all the references to 


the original papers are given in footnotes. 
DANIEL W. SHEA. 


The Letter of Petrus Peregrinus on the Magnet, A.D. 1269, 
translated by Brother Arnold, M.Se., Principal of La Salle Insti- 
tute, Troy, with Introductory Notice by Brother Potamian, D.Sc., 
Professor of Physics in Manhattan College. New York: McGraw 
Publishing Co., 1905. 8°, pp. xix + 41. 

This translation was made from the copy of the first printed edition 
of the ‘‘Epistola’’ belonging to the Wheeler collection in the library 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. The 
Latin edition referred to above was prepared by Achille Gasser, a 
physician of Lindau, and was printed at Augsburg, in 1558. 
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The translator has done a great service to all interested in mag- 
netism, in bringing out this English edition, as there existed hereto- 
fore only one complete English translation, namely that by Dr. 
Sylvanus Thompson, London, 1902, an édition de luce, limited to 250 
copies, and therefore, unattainable by many who have desired to read 
the wonderful letter. 

The introductory notice and the notes appended to the trans- 
lation of the letter contain interesting abstracts from the lore of classic 
antiquity concerning the magnet, and passages from writers of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Elegant English characterizes the translation throughout. The 
printers’ and binders’ arts have produced an attractive volume. 

DANIEL W. SHEA. 


Electric Railways. By Sidney W. Ashe, B.S., and J. D. Keiley. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1905. 8°, pp. 285. 


The purpose of the authors in the preparation of this book, as 
stated in the preface, is to supply a text-book as well as a general 
engineering reference book, on electric railway rolling stock. 

This limitation of scope makes the title, ‘‘ Electric Railways’’ too 
comprehensive, as no attention is given to such divisions of the Elec- 
trie railway as Roadway, Track, Distribution, ete. A more fitting 
title would be ‘‘Electric Railway Rolling Stock.’’ isi 

In six of the eleven chapters the authors keep strictly to the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Rolling Stock.’’ In four others they give the engineering 
side under such heading as Units, Curve-plotting, Instruments (in- 
troductory) ; Train Recording and Indicating Instruments; Analysis 
of Train Performance; and Electrical Measurements. In the remain- 
ing chapter, the second largest of the book, they take up Brakes and 
Braking. 

The descriptive treatment throughout the book is good. The state- 
ment of theory, whenever necessary, is generally clear and sufficiently 
extensive to make intelligible the principles involved in the mechanism, 
although great conciseness apparently has been sought. The selection 
of chapter sub-headings is well-made and brings out clearly the sim- 
ilarity and especially the diversity existing in the particular branch 
under discussion. As examples of such classification may be noted 
the types of armature windings and types of brakes. The chapters 
previously noted as of an engineering character and including the 
first part of ‘‘Brakes and Braking (wherein the mechanics is used for 
the derivation of applicable equations) would be, in places, hard read- 
ing for the student lacking actual practice in such work. 
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In its entirety the book is good, on new lines, treats an important 
and intersting field in an interesting manner; and is profusely and 
well illustrated. It should fulfil its mission as a help to the engineer, 
the student and to the intelligent, ambitious workman. 

Finally, it should be observed that the authors are representative 
men in the electrical world, and have large acquaintance with theory 
and practice. This fact alone should be a strong recommendation 


to the student. 
GEORGE F’. HARBIN, JR. 


A Story of Fifty Years, from the annals of the Congregation of the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross (1855-1905), with illustrations, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Ave Maria Press, 1905. 8°, pp. 214. 


The semi-centenary of the foundation of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross at St. Mary’s, Indiana, is fitly crowned by the publication of 
this elegant little volume. It seems scarcely credible that in the short 
space of a half-century a small and struggling body of women should 
have carried their ideals to so high a degree of success. A mother- 
house, planted in the heart of a fertile land, and grown so stately and 
imposing that it recalls a large mediaeval abbey; a large number of 
parochial schools in all parts of our country; hospitals and other insti- 
tutions, charitable and educational: all this is but the outward sign 
of the profound and manifold religious life that has been sustained 
in thousands of choice souls for this entire period, and whose happy 
results the world cannot fail to note and approve. The world, how- 
ever, does not and cannot see all the workings of a great religious 
foundation or institute. It may easily behold the material evidence, 
and ponder over the astonishing statistics of Catholic devotion—but 
what can it know of the intimate love of God and one’s neighbor that 
is the true rule of life of the multitude of holy souls who fill our re- 
ligious sisterhoods? What can it know of the continuous exercise of 
all the Christian virtues, especially those difficult ones that grow only 
in the soil of humility and modesty? Indeed, the ecclesiastical note 
of sanctity can never fail to be recognizable so long as our devoted 
sisterhoods exist. The sweet aroma of their virtuous lives goes con- 
stantly up to heaven, and no doubt aids to placate the angry justice 
of God too often wronged and insulted in His own world. Several 
chapters of this excellently edited narrative are of supreme interest— 
e. g., the founding of the modest home of piety by the banks of the 
St. Joseph, the patriotism of the sisters during the Civil War, when 
they won high encomia for their services as nurses on many a battle- 
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field and in many an improvised hospital, the strong and noble char- 
acter of their well-known and universally beloved Mother Angela. 
This is a book of victories, the permanent and useful victories of peace 
and progress. No earnest Christian can read it without emotion, for 
it reveals one admirable phase of his religion—the care of the young, 
the lowly, the sick and the abandoned, raised to the dignity of a sci- 
ence, and so firmly established that the individual is no longer, indis- 
pensable. The work has become an impersonal one and lasts on from 
generation to generation, widening and deepening as it grows all 
its channels of action, winning to itself new sources of growth and 
expansion, rising to higher levels of achievement, in a word blessed 
by God with an abundance of spiritual strength that always makes 
for greater fulness of life, and a larger unfolding of God’s gifts and 
opportunities. It is probable that few now living will see the cen- 
tenary of St. Mary’s; those who shall behold it will look upon a scene 
of Catholic life unparalleled in the history of the world. 
THomas J. SHAHAN. 


The Tragedy of Calvary, or the Minute Details of Christ’s Life 
from Palm Sunday morning till the Resurrection and Ascension, 


taken from Prophecy, History, Revelations and ancient writings. 
By Rev. Jas. L. Meagher, made Doctor of Divinity by Leo XIII, 
S. R. C. of Higher Studies, President of the Christian Press 
Association Publishing Company. New York: Christian Press 
Association, 1905. Pp. 490. 


The title of this work, dedicated to sixty-five Prelates and fourteen 
hundred clergymen, is sufficient indication of its character and pre- 
tensions. 

In his preface the author reminds us that ‘‘the sufferings and 
death of Christ transcend all events of human history,’’ but that 
nevertheless, as a matter of fact, ‘‘with rapid pens, and simplest style, 
Gospel writers tell the story without going into details.’’ 

Father Meagher is not satisfied with this. Like many others he 
“would like to know the most minute events which happened when 
He died.’’ But not only would he like to know the most minute 
events: he does know them. What the Gospel writers did not tell us, 
he tells us. The author has discovered ‘‘a wealth of details relating 
to Him’’ and is able to relate, with an abundance of detail indeed, 
everything which happened, from hour to hour, during the four last 
days of Christ’s life on earth and the three first days after His death 
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on the cross. ‘‘Never before,’’ the writer justly notices, ‘‘were all 
these (details) completely given in one work.’’ 

To make us realize the nature of his enterprise, the writer informs 
us that he ‘‘read the lives of Christ in different languages, Jewish 
literature, histories of his time, revelations of the Saints, prophets of 
Jew and Gentile, searched the great libraries of this country, British 
and Vatican Museums, and visited the Holy Land, seeking information 
of the Victim of the world’s sins.’’ 

Fr. Meagher did even more than that. ‘‘Taking the facts thus 
gleaned,’’ he says, ‘‘we searched the Old Testament, examined Temple 
services, types, figures and symbols, and with astonishment we find 
that hundreds of years before he came, his life in all its details has 
been foretold... .’’ 

The author himself tells us that ‘‘The awful details . . . seem 
almost beyond belief.’’ True, especially to people who are somewhat 
aware of the perfectly unhistorical character of the sources made use 
of by the writer of this remarkable book! ‘‘But,’’ the author assures 
us, that they are not his: ‘‘we have given them (these details) as we 
found them.”’ 

We are very glad to know that ‘‘the statements given here must 
not be taken as equal in authority to the inspired Gospels.’’ But we 
are very much surprised at reading that ‘‘the writer. thinks them 
true.’’ Especially in a book, wherein the most vital points of Chris- 
tian belief are mixed up with false and sometimes absurd traditions— 
in such a way that they seem to form one whole—‘‘references might 
have been given for each statement....’’ ‘‘But,’’ so says the Presi- 
dent of the Christian Press Association Publishing Company, ‘‘that 
would fill the book with footnotes, making it look heavy, and repel 
readers.’ 

But might it not be better to conserve the faith by carefully dis- 
tinguishing the historical facts of the divine tragedy from legendary 
additions and uncritical hagiography? Otherwise doubt is likely to 
be cast upon the whole. We sincerely hope that this book will not find 
many readers. Protestants might think that Catholics give credit 
to the absurdities told by the author. His book is a disgrace to the 
Catholic Press. As a rule we do not like the kind of terminology used 
in the last two sentences, but in this case an exception had to be made. 


H. A. Poe s. 
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Questions of the Day. Thoughts on the Biblical Question. By 
Very Rev. Alex. MacDonald, D.D., V.G. New York: Christian 
Press Association Publishing Company, 1905. Pp. 203. 


Not long ago Dr. MacDonald published a study on The Symbol 
of the Apostles. Subscribers to the Dublin Review are sufficiently 
informed regarding the scientific value of Dr. MacDonald’s historical 
researches, as seen in his study on the Symbol. We confine our- 
selves to the statement that The Symbol of the Apostles and Questions 
of the Day bear the unmistakable stamp of the same authorship. In 
this new publication the writer presents us with five separate treatises: 
(1) Thoughts on the Biblical Question, (2) The Virgin Birth, (3) 
Mary ever a Virgin, (4) The Assumption of the Virgin Mary, (5) 
Bridging the grave. 

The author is deeply convinced—as every Catholic ought to be— 
that we must follow the example given by the Fathers of the Church, 
who ‘‘stood immovable on the rock of Catholic Tradition, against 
which the swelling tide has ever flung itself in vain’’ (p. 64). Since 
he is full of the true spirit of the Fathers, Dr. MacDonald himself 
has ‘‘thought scorn of the attitude of well-meaning men to-day, who 
trim their sails to every breeze of the Higher Criticism, and, in re- 
spect of Biblical inerrancy, try to steer a middle course between the 
Seylla and Charybdis of Aye and No’’ (p. 63). ‘‘Those who are 
busied to-day,’’ he says, ‘‘with trying to pick Seripture to pieces, 
have to reckon with God, the author thereof’’ (p. 11). 

We have no doubt whatever that those Catholic writers whose 
critical theories are attacked in this book, but whom Dr. MacDonald 
calls ‘‘well-meaning men,’’ will readily return the compliment. We 
do not expect that they will write against the author of Questions of 
the Day. They believe that it is sometimes practically almost impos- 
sibe to make other ‘‘ well-meaning men’’ view things in the same light 
in which they see them, on account of the great difference of stand- 
point and scientific training. Therefore, they will go on with their 
critical researches and, instead of quarreling with their brethren, 
will try to contribute their stone, either big or small, to the bridge 
which has to be built between modern science and eternal faith. 

H. A. Poets. 


La Typographie a Bruxelles au début du XXe Siécle. By J. 
Laurent M. Perquy, O.P. Bruxelles: Schepens et Cie, 1904. 8°, 
pp. 584. 


This work was presented as a doctorate dissertation to the School 
of Social and Political Sciences of the University of Louvain. In 
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keeping with the practice and spirit of that vigorous school, it is a 
study of facts without attempt at theory. The library of disserta- 
tions published under the direction of the school numbers now some 
thirty volumes. 

The first part of Dr. Perquy’s work contains a description of the 
technique of printing, composition, printing, art and ornamentation 
and lithographing. The second part contains a historical sketch of 
printing in Brussels, a description of shops, newspaper equipment, 
an account of the commercial organization of these and of the asso- 
ciations of employers. The third part contains a description of con- 
dition of labor, and of its organization in all features. An appendix 
reproduces a number of interesting historical documents which relate 
to the history of printing. The work contains many fine illustrations 
showing the improvements in presses and in processes by which the 
art of printing has made its wonderful progress. 

The entire study is based on original sources and there is scarcely 
a page which does not show the thoroughness and directness which 
constitute the chief merit of descriptive and historical work. Such 
references are made to American conditions, particularly in com- 
paring newspaper statistics, are naturally drawn from American 
sources, and hence are more or less well known to us. A comparison, 
however, is not without interest: New York has 38 daily papers, 
printing 2,732,089 copies each day; Chicago 37, printing 1,099,555 
copies daily; Philadelphia 21, printing 1,008,752; Brussels 20, print- 
ing 590,200 daily. 

Dr. Perquy’s volume is of great value as a contribution to the 
literature of printing as well as to the history of labor in Brussels, 
and its fair treatment of delicate questions as well as its thoroughness 
merits great praise. 

Wiiuiam J. Kersy. 


Konversations Lexikon, Vol. IV. H.—Kombattanten, Vol. V., Kom- 
bination—Mira. Herder, 1905. 


Five of the eight volumes of this third edition of Herder’s Lexikon 
have now appeared. The two here referred to, are the equal in 
quality and interest of the volumes already noticed. All are of 
uniform size, 895 pages or 1,790 columns. Hundreds of illustrations 
in each volume aid the reader in his understanding of the text; an 
aid all the more welcome since countless technical questions are 
touched on, the treatment of which would lose much of its value for 
the general reader, unless he were assisted by some form of illustra- 
tion. The plates which accompany the various articles on anatomy, 
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on art in every phase of its history and forms, on botany, etc., as 
well as all of the maps are the product of the highest order of skill. 

Brevity and relative completeness characterize these volumes uni- 
formly as well as those which preceded. The article in volume V, 
on Kirche is a model of its kind, as it epitomizes within thirty pages 
the most important phases of Church history, life, literature, organ- 
ization and law. 

Naturally one finds at times some features which may not meet 
unqualified approval. This is hardly to be avoided in a work that 
aims to give information on everything in which scholarship and 
culture are interested and is the joint product of possibly hundreds 
of collaborators. Thus, for instance, one might wish that the various 
items touching on so-called Americanism which are scattered through 
the work were formulated somewhat differently. This surely would 
not have been a difficult task. But the uniform excellence of the 
work and its practical value to the modern busy man, enable one to 
base one’s judgment on it as a whole. Such a judgment cannot be 
otherwise than one of commendation for the work and congratulation 
to the publishers for the enterprise and skill shown throughout. 

deen WiuuiaM J. Kersy. 
Correspondance du Comte de la Forest, Ambassadeur de France 

en Espagne (1808-1813). Par M. Geoffroy de Grandmaison, I 

(Avril, 1808-Janvier, 1809). Paris, 1905. Pp. xlv + 456. 

This first volume of the diplomatic correspondence of the Comte 
de la Forest, Napoleon’s ambassador at Madrid from 1808 to 1813 
offers a special interest, because of light it throws on the personality 
of Joseph, King of Spain and brother of Napoleon. The papers of 
de la Forest are in the archives of the Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres, and comprise some 900 pieces. The reader will find in 
de la Forest one of those typical French ambassadors of the Napoleonic 
régime, former servants of Louis XVI, but who passed over to the 
side of Napoleon in his hour of triumph and served him with distine- 
tion and suecess. Their chief and model was Talleyrand himself, 
who had left on record, in his eulogium of Comte Reinhard, a classic 
sketch of that race of public servants of France in those difficult 
years of negotiations, interspersed with victories and treaties, that 
sent to the archeologist all former maps of Europe. De la Forest 
got his first diplomatic training at Washington, in the earliest days of 
the United States, became a Virginia planter (1792), bought Amer- 
ican lands for Talleyrand, and eventually returned to his native 
country in 1797. He took a leading part in the Treaty of Luneville 
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and the Diet of Ratisbon, both fatal to a multitude of ancient Ger- 
man ecclesiastical interests. He served Napoleon at Munich, Berlin, 
and Madrid, and after the overthrow of his master, took up again the 
service of the monarchy under Louis XVIII and Charles X. He 
lived to a patriarchal age and passed away August 2, 1846, in his 
ninetieth year. To the end he retained strong religious convictions, 
in spite of his extraordinary experience during two decades of anarchy 
and revolution. 


Lives of the English Martyrs, declared Blessed by Pope Leo XIII 
(1886-1895), written by Fathers of the Oratory, of the Secular 
Clergy, and of the Society of Jesus; completed and edited by Dom 
Bede Camm, O.S.B., of Erdington Abbey, Vol. II, Martyrs under 
Queen Elizabeth, London. Burns and Oates, 1905. 8°, pp. 
xliii + 691. 

The second volume of the Lives of the Blessed English Martyrs 
covers the period from 1570 to 1583, years of increasing bloodthirsti- 
ness on the part of Elizabeth and of a growing resolution on the part 
of the faithful remnant in England to undergo the extreme penalty 
in defence of their ancestral faith. This volume is largely from the 
pen of the late Fr. E. S. Keogh of the Oratory. Others have col- 
laborated, notably the editor, Dom Bede Camm and Fr. J. H. Pollen, 
S.J. The latter has written a lucid and useful introduction (pp. 
i-xliii) that aids singularly the enjoyment of this English martyr- 
ology. The historical student will be specially pleased with pp. 
xxxix—xli, in which the authorities, lost and extant, are enumerated. 
These two volumes ought to be in the library of every Catholic family; 
they make excellent reading for the long winter nights. Religious 
communities will also find them very well adapted to the purpose of 
spiritual or historical reading. 


Le Pape et L’Empereur (1804-1815). Par Henri Welschinger. 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1905. 8°, pp. 473. 


It seemed, until lately, that the Baron d’Haussonville and M. 
Boulay de la Meurthe had exhausted all the original materials for 
the history of the conflict between Pius VII and Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The new work of M. Welschinger, a specialist in this period of history, 
brings fresh information, hitherto inaccessible, concerning the Paris 
Councils of 1809 and 1811, the Ecclesiastical Commissions of the same 
years, the Concordat of Fontainebleau, and other important subjects. 
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M. Welschinger has also searched with diligence in the Roman cor- 
respondence and in that of the Emperor. All new works dealing with 
this period have been utilized by him, e. g., hitherto unpublished let- 
ters of Napoleon published in 1897 by Léon Lecestre. We have now 
a reliable, succinct, continuous account of the principal phases of the 
momentous struggle that went on during one memorable decade be- 
tween a feeble old man and the master of Europe, and which ended, 
as Taine says (Régime Moderne, II, c. I) with the triumph of the 
former. We recommend to our readers the perusal of a work that is 
not only solid and novel in its material, but is also written with ele- 
gance and distinction. 


Light for New Times: A Book for Catholic Girls. By Margaret 
Fletcher; with a Preface by W. D. Strappini, 8.J. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1905. 12°, pp. ix + 84. 


A keen perception of both the good and the evil in the conditions 
of the present time, together with an earnest desire for the realization 
of the Christian ideal of womanhood, are the dominant notes of this 
book. ‘‘Intended’’ as the preface states, ‘‘to meet some actual re- 
quirements of our passing day,’’ it is written in a spirit of thorough 
earnestness and practicality. While not heavy, it is still full of most 
substantial matter for thought, every phase in the life of a woman in 
the world being treated, and treated well. 


Mystic Treasures of the Holy Mass. By Rev. Charles Coppens, 
S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1905. 12°, pp. 122. 


This is an instructive and practical book, intended for those of the 
laity who are anxious to learn more about the great Sacrifice of the 
New Law. It is pervaded by a spirit of deep and tender piety, which 
it is ealeulated to foster in the souls of its readers. The hints given 
throughout on the manner of hearing Mass, particularly those on 
page 37 in regard to the use of a Missal, are sure to be productive of 
fruit. Of course, in regard to a book of this kind, anything like 
argument or controversy would be out of place, nevertheless we feel 
that there may be some to whom the positive statement (pp. 13-14) 
that ‘‘the essence of a sacrifice requires that there be a real or equiva- 
lent destruction of a victim’’ will not commend itself, seeing that in 
our day this ‘‘Immolation’’ theory by no means holds undisputed 
Sway in the field of theology. 
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Preces et Meditationes, ante et post missam, ete. Collegit et edidit 
Joannes Goeser. Tiibingen: H. Loupp, 1905. 10°, pp. 480. 


This book, consisting of prayers from the Missal and from other 
sources, meditations before and after Mass, and some very practical 
directions as to the sacerdotal life and duties, ought to meet with a 
very favorable reception from priests. Although small, it contains a 
great amount of matter excellently arranged, every action of the day 
having its proper place and consideration. The meditations, while 
short, are suggestive, and on that account are as well suited to the 
busy priest as to the one who has more time to devote to his spiritual 
exercises. In fact, it is the most convenient volume of its kind that 
we have seen. 





MOST REV. PLACIDE LOUIS CHAPELLE, D.D. 


A long and useful life in the service of God was brought to 
a close August 10, 1905, by the death of Most Rev. Placide 
Louis Chapelle, D.D., Archbishop of New Orleans. He died 
at his post of duty, like a true soldier of Christ, and the cir- 
cumstances of his demise will always lend a pathetic interest 
to the story of his life. Archbishop Chapelle was a native of 
France, but was educated for the ministry at St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, and was for many years pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church, in Washington. He was appointed Bishop 
of Arabissus and coadjutor of Santa Fe with right of suc- 
cession, August 21, 1891, promoted to the titular archiepisco- 
pal see of Sebaste May 10, 1893. He succeeded January 9, 
1894, Mgr. Salpointe, the venerable Archbishop of Santa Fe. 
Three years after he was made Archbishop of New Orleans, 
December 1, 1897. After the termination of the Spanish War 
the Holy See committed to him the office of Apostolic Delegate 
Extraordinary to Cuba and Porto Rico, and later to the Philip- 
pine Islands. Archbishop Chapelle was one of the original 
trustees of the University, and was largely instrumental in 
the selection of the site on which it stands. The University 
sympathizes with his bereaved clergy and people, and ex- 
presses its earnest gratitude for the devotion which the 


scholarly prelate always manifested in the work of higher 
education. 
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REV. THOMAS J. WHALEN, S.T.L. 


Reverend Thomas J. Whalen, §.T.L., of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago, passed away November 20, 1903. 

Fr. Whalen was a member of the little pioneer band of stu- 
dents that came to the University in the year of its opening. 
After having spent two years in study and having received the 
degree of Licentiate of Theology, Fr. Whalen entered upon 
his missionary work, being appointed assistant pastor of All 
Saints Church, Chicago. Here he labored for several years 
until his health, always frail, gave way, and he was obliged 
reluctantly to give up active parish ministrations. While on 
this enforced vacation he came back to his Alma Mater, to sit 
again, as he said, at the feet of his revered master, the late 
Dr. Bouquillon. 

Once back at the University he entered upon his favorite 
study,—that of Comparative Religion, with an ardor unwar- 
ranted by his delicate health. It was not long before another 
spell of sickness again necessitated his relinquishment of work 
and he returned to his archdiocese. Restoration to full phys- 
ical strength seemed now beyond all hope. Nothing daunted, 
however, he assumed charge of a large and important parish 
at Kankakee, IIll., where he had but an opportunity to give 
evidence of what his untiring energy and disinterested zeal 
would inevitably have accomplished when he was summoned 
away. 

The brief life of Fr. Whalen was an unremitting struggle 
of a high and determined spirit against the continual oppres- 
sion of bodily infirmity. And in this struggle his patience, 
serenity and gentleness were always admirable. But that 
which particularly his Alma Mater would remember in him 
was the deep and enthusiastic devotion which he ever felt 
toward her. The interests of The Catholic University of 
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America were his interests. In her good cause he was always 
a zealous and courageous champion, for he realized the noble 
mission that in the providence of God lies before this institu- 
tion in our day and land. 

That Fr. Whalen never lost the love of books and study which 
he evinced as a student at the University is manifest by the 
large and well chosen library which amidst trying circum- 
stances he managed to collect. This library he left to the Uni- 
versity, a fitting legacy indeed, and one that the University will 
always cherish as a worthy memento of a beloved and lamented 
Alumnus. 





THE ANNUAL COLLECTION FOR 1905. 


We publish below the letter of His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Chancellor of the University, to the Hierarchy of the United States, 
announcing the annual University Collection for 1905: 


CARDINAL’S RESIDENCE, BALTIMORE, Mb., 
October 24, 1905. 
Rt. Rev., Dear Sir:— 

In bringing to your attention the annual collection for the Catholic 
University of America, I desire, first of all, to thank you in my own 
name and in the name of the Trustees for the interest you have taken 
in our work and for your earnest codperation with our efforts. We 
appreciate, especially, the service you have rendered the University 
and Catholic education in general by giving to your clergy and people, 
through your appeal to them, a better knowledge of the University, 
its purposes and its needs. The generous response of the faithful in 
the various dioceses of the country shows that our American Catholics, 
loyal to the Holy See and to their pastors, are eagerly desirous that 
the work of the University should be fruitful and permanent. This 
attitude of our people toward higher education is one of the most 
important results attained by the University. It is also the surest 
guarantee for the ultimate success of its work. 

It is gratifying to note that the collection last year showed an 
increase over that of the previous year. While the amount in 1903 
was $105,051.58, the amount in 1904 was $116,299.88. These results 
indicate a growing confidence in the University and in the system of 
finance by which its funds are now administered; and that this confi- 
dence is well grounded will appear from a review of the financial 
conditions during the past two years. 

The receipts of che University from April 1, 1903, to October 1, 
1905, were $676,658.59. In this amount are included all sums re- 
ceived from collections, endowments, bequests and sales of property. 
During the same period the University has continued its work without 
interruption, has increased its teaching corps and has paid all the 
ordinary expenses of academic work. It has also disbursed for addi- 
tional equipment $10,285.74 and for improvements in grounds and 
buildings $15,398.25. 

In the meantime, no new debt has been incurred. On the con- 
trary, $166,141.62 has been paid upon the total indebtedness. There 
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is now no floating debt. The entire debt of the University is now 
$50,000.00, and will be reduced by December 1, 1905, to $40,000.00. 
This means not only that the University has met its obligations, but 
also that a considerable saving has been effected in the item of interest. 

Furthermore, there has been invested, in first-class securities, 
$355,000.00, the income of which is available for defraying our cur- 
rent expenses. As the debt disappears, a larger proportion of our 
annual income will be devoted to permanent investment. The Uni- 
versity, freed from all liabilities, will be safely established upon what 
we may well call the people’s endowment. 

But a more important gain and a greater cause for congratulation 
remains to be noticed. The financial security of the University means 
the security of all that was at stake in the founding and development 
of this great institution. The honor of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, solemnly pledged to the success of the University, has 
been maintained. What seemed for a time the gravest of disasters 
has served, in the Providence of God, as a means of proving the in- 
vineible devotion of Catholics to their institutions. 

We feel that the people of your diocese who have had their share 
in supporting the University, will, in receiving this acknowledgment 
of our gratitude, share also in the just pride which we experience in 
realizing that the University is on a sound basis. With us, likewise, 
they will look forward hopefully to the era of development which is 
now opening. Relying on their liberal aid and on your hearty sym- 
pathy, we turn with renewed courage to the task of making the Uni- 
versity a perfect work, worthy alike of the Church and of our Country. 

In conformity with the wishes of the Holy Father, this collection 
is to be taken up on the first Sunday of Advent or on the first con- 
venient Sunday thereafter. 

J. Carp. GIBBONS, 


Chancellor of the Catholic University of America. 
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Debt of the University.—The debt of the University has been re- 
duced to $35,000, and there is good reason to hope that it will soon 
be completely cancelled. 


Meeting of Trustees.— The Board of Trustees met at the University 
on November 8. 


Catholic Educational Association.—The Executive Committeee of 
Catholic Educational Association of America met at the University 
on December 5, and decided to hold the next annual meeting of the 
Association at Cleveland, Ohio, June 10, 11, and 12. 


Portrait of Archbishop Hughes.—Mr. Charles J. Murphy who pre- 
sented the University with a plaque in relief of Archbishop Hughes 
of New York has also given a plate with an appropriate inscription. 

Feast of the Immaculate Conception.— The Feast of the Immacu- 
late Conception was observed at the University on December 8. A 
solemn pontifical Mass was celebrated by His Excellency the Apostolic 
Delegate. Rt. Rev. Monsignor Richard Lalor Burtsell, of Rondout, 
New York, preached the sermon. 


The New Dominican House of Studies. 


The Dominican Fathers of the Province of St. Joseph took pos- 
session of their magnificent Gothic convent on Michigan Avenue, 
opposite the University, August 18, 1905. Two days later, on Sun- 
day within the octave of the Assumption of Our Blessed Lady, two 
years after the laying of the corner-stone, His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons blessed the new convent in the presence of the community 
and some visiting Dominicans. The public ceremonies are deferred 
until the completion of the chapel during the course of next summer. 

That the Friars Preachers should establish a house of studies near 
the Catholic University is in every way consonant with the spirit and 
traditions of their Order. St. Dominic himself desired that his sons 
should live near the great centres of learning; and through the seven 
centuries of their existence we find them exercising their apostolate 
of truth in the neighborhood of the great universities of Europe. In 
the course of their arduous missionary labors in our own country, 
they felt always the necessity of removing their house of studies from 
its location near Somerset, Ohio, where it was established nearly a 
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century ago by their first Provincial, Bishop Edward Dominic Fen- 
wick, to such a centre of learning as Washington has become. Al- 
though efforts tending towards such a step had been made at different 
times, it was not until within recent years that the project seemed 
feasible. In 1902, the Very Rev. L. F. Kearney, O.P., the present 
Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, sought and obtained from the 
authorities in Rome, permission to undertake the founding of a 
house of studies in the neighborhood of the Catholic University, where 
the students of the Order could follow special courses, while pursuing 
the study of philosophy and theology within their own walls. 

The opening of the Dominican College of the Immaculate Con- 
ception under the shadow of the Catholic University, and the attend- 
ance of a large number of its students in the University’s lecture 
rooms bear witness to the confidence that the Order of St. Dominic 
feels in the present and future of the Catholic University. The new 
Dominican student-community numbers about fifty-five. Of these 
about fifteen are student-priests and thirty are professed novices. Its 
Prior is the Very Rev. D. J. Kennedy, O.P., Master of Sacred Theol- 
ogy, who is also the Regent of Studies. In the work of teaching he 
is assisted by six lectors of Sacred Theology. All of the teachers 
have had the advantages of European training. 


Recent Accessions to the Library.—Through the kindness of the 
Superintendent of Public Documents the University begs to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of over nine hundred valuable government publica- 
tions. Among those are included State Reports, Senate Proceedings, 
reports from various departments. These documents have been dis- 
tributed among the Departments of Economies, Sociology and Amer- 
ican History, where they will be of invaluable assistance to future 
students of American history and institutions. The University also 
wishes to express its indebtedness to Mr. Michael Jenkins, of Balti- 
more, the Treasurer of the University, and a member of the Board of 
Trustees, for the gift of several valuable collections of works includ- 
ing Duruy’s History of Rome and the Archives of the Maryland 
Historical Society. 

Meeting of the Alumni Society.—The annual meeting of the 
Alumni Society of the University will be held in Albany on Monday, 
February 19. Through the efforts of the President of the Society, 
the Rev. Edmund A. O’Connor, S8.T.L., a large and distinguished 
list of speakers have promised to attend. 








